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RURAL HOUSING — 
AND MORALITY. 


ATURALLY, the housing agitation has brought 
forth many new suggestions for putting up cheap 
cottages, mainly of the wooden box or cement 
box type. But before they are adopted, we 
hope that they will be carefully scanned. Those 

dwellings at a hundred or anything under a hundred 
and fifty pounds are likely to be ugly and sure to be 
small. In a while they will become hovels and be over- 
crowded at that. It would perhaps be considered harsh to say 
that self-respect cannot exist in a poor dwelling. In excep- 
tional men and women it can be and has been maintained amid 
the worst surroundings ; but we have to legislate not for the 
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saint, but for the average human being. When the British house- 
wife finds her belongings crowded into a narrow space which the 
children keep untidy, when nothing she can do will make th. 
place look home-like and nice, she would not be human if shy 
did not incline to fall into the ways of a slattern. Her mats 
too often escapes from the din and dirt by going to th: 
public-house. Here, then, are potent reasons for not only 
building cottages, but building them well. One true remark 
which found its way into the Bedford irenicon was that th: 
cottage should have beside it at least as much land as would 
supply vegetables for the household. Grant that, and a 
element of beauty is gained at once. Four cottages to the acr 
is a good standard. A cottage in a garden cannot possibly be as 
offensive as a cottage in a block or terrace. Nor is this difficult 
of accomplishment. Many landowners, with the Duke oj 
Marlborough at their head, have agreed to part with land for 
cottage building at agricultural prices, which may be taken ij 
the South of England to vary from twenty to forty pounds a: 
acre. Next, the popular idea that beauty in a cottage depend 
on ornament and expensive work should be expunged, th 
most common sin is that of doing what should not be done 
Good and simple are words that go together. 

Now, consider the effect of these qualities on those who hav 
to live in the cottage—the man, his wife and their childre: 
The character of the dwelling matters less to the first-mentione: 
than to the others. His work, and therefore many of hi 
interests, lie outside. Still, if he can live near the land on whic! 
he labours, he can have his meals at home—no slight consider: 
tion to one accustomed to eat his bread and cold bacon on the le: 
side of a haystack or under the shelter of a hawthorn hedg 
Still more, he can give his spare time—the occasional ten minut: 
as well as longer periods—to his garden. When they have 
chance he and his kind are skilled with the spade and hoe, ar 
if given the opportunity will not only grow potatoes and cabbag: 
for the household, but surround them with a border of simp 
flowers such as the cottager loves. Probably his neighbou 
are doing very much the same sort of thing, and before lon 
they begin to stimulate one another by friendly criticis: 
and rivalry. In itself, a garden as a humanising agen 
is worth more than any allotment. Unknown to himself, tl: 
cottager has made a great advance when he not only works for 
utility, but is found doing something now and then—planting 
a rose or pruning a tree—to improve “ the look of the place.” 
In a word, he is changing a mere dwelling into a home. 
The interior of the house is the woman’s domain, and it 
never will be completely home until she is as proud of the inside 
as the man is of the outside. All who have owned cottag: 
property know how frequently it is misused. A family in 
so-called model dwelling or in a cheap makeshift cottage view 
it with the same absence of sentiment with which they regard th« 
third class railway carriage in which they journey to market. 
One is the same as another to them. But the country woma: 
who once sets her mind to it soon gives the most comfortabl 
and inviting air to her house. Usually, she is much more careful 
about this than her town relations, because her visiting friends 
often come from a distance and expect, after walking several 
miles, to be set down to a comfortable meal. 

Most important of all is it that the children should have a 
place that will live in their mind and memory as home. Up 
to a certain age they are just like dumb animals in yielding this 
attachment to wherever it is they happen to live ; but very 
soon the clean, subtle influence of the dwelling affects them 
If it be but the lodging of a time, if they associate it with crowd 
ing and the irritation it implies, who can blame them for avoiding 
it as much as possible, seeking mischief outside instead of 
amusement within, and eventually quitting its walls without the 
slightest sentiment of regret? It makes all the difference 1! 
the place is one they have learned to love. No one who ponders 
all this can possibly be a party to the erection of buildings that 
can never be homes. They will oppose cottages of the woode! 
box or cement type, however cheap they may be ; they wil 
resist all attempts to defile the country with rows of terraces 
They will require each cottage to have a garden, and that 1 
should be well and truly built. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Marchioness of Dow: 
( shire. Lady Downshire is a daughter of Mr. Edmu 
Benson Foster of Clewer Manor, Windsor, and was marti 
to the Marquess of Downshire in 1907. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hou 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when di! 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are recet 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers it they would forward the cor? 
spondence at once to him, 
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' R. C. ADEANE’S suggestion that the land attack 
i should be repulsed by local associations entirely 
unpolitical’ in their composition is worthy of 
close attention. The conditions of agriculture vary 

to an extraordinary extent according to the 

ties in which it is carried on, and it would be of 
| c advantage to have a local committee formed of men 
known everywhere in the district who understand, practically 
theoretically, the management of land. The activity of 
such a body might advantageously be extended beyond mere 
defence. It would be well for them to keep a vigilant eye 
upon the estates in their neighbourhood, and they could put 
in a timely word of advice when it was necessary to do so. 
When cottages were built they could do their best to get 
em made of a permanent and agreeable character. They 
could suggest where the cottages were really wanted; for 
example, in the case of labourers who had to walk three 
or four miles to their work. Local grievances of this kind are 
not only irritating in themselves, but they give a handle to 
those who wish to assail the land system and all that it means. 


A comparison between the speech delivered by Mr. Lloyd 
George at Bedford and Lord Lansdowne’s speech at Matlock 
Bath shows the relative position in which the two great parties 
stand. The points of agreement are more numerous than the 
points of difference. Both of them consider that the agri- 
cultural yield in this country is too small ; that the agricultural 
labourers do not receive sufficient wages ; and that there is not 
a sufficient number of cottages in this country. Both decry 
what is called the tied-house system. Mr. Lloyd George said that 
the farm labourer has no outlook, and so did Lord Lansdowne, 
each statesman using the same word. The remedies suggested 
are very different. Lord Lansdowne placed in the forefront 
of his programme a vigorous attempt to increase the number of 
occupying ownerships, and a not less vigorous attempt to deal 
with the housing difficulty, and he placed great emphasis on 
improved education. Mr. Lloyd George advocated a living 
wage, a decent home, gardens and small holdings. He says 
there should be greater security for improvements, and he 
laid stress on the need of better education. He also indicated 
that he would deal with the railway companies, with the present 
system of rating, State purchase of land, and the poor landlord 
whose land is not adequately equipped. 


Among nations the United States has so far taken the 
(ding part in inculcating the conscious duties of citizenship. 
Young people are taught, to take a small instance, that it is 
part of their duty to get rid of the house-fly ; or, to take a larger 
question, that they ought to do whatever is in their power to 
conserve the resources of a State that hitherto has been very 
teful of them. The newly formed Cavendish Society in 
it Britain is following this example. Its main idea is to 
centres throughout the country through which men 
ding in the cities, towns and rural parishes may be guided 
encouraged to take up such services to the State as are 
‘ble for them. Speakers will be sent round to such centres 
to the schools and universities to propagate this practical 
of patriotism. The idea deserves every encouragement. 
e part of a great portion of the population there is a dis- 
on to view the ideals of citizenship with a certain amount 
essness or apathy. It is not that the men are not capable 
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and willing to render service, but the advisability of their doing 
so has not been thrust upon their notice. Those who are taking 
the movement in hand are well fitted to carry it out. The 
circular-letter issued was signed, among others, by the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Selborne, Lord Loreburn and Mr. Alexander 
Patterson ; while the speakers for the meeting on November 5th 
include some of the most illustrious and trusted public men 
of our time. 


Our readers will, we are sure, peruse with the greatest 
interest and attention the selection of letters on the housing 
question which we publish in another part of the paper. They 
come from diverse quarters, and therefore the unity of voice 
with which they speak is remarkable. When Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Joynson Hicks, Lord Elibank, Sir Henry Craik, Lord 
Methuen and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald are in agreement, there 
would not seem to be much room for difference of opinion. In 
fact, there is not, either in the letters marked private or those 
sent for publication, a single dissentient voice. Everybody 
is agreed that at least a hundred thousand new cottages must 
be built, and that the greatest pains should be taken to make 
them real homes for the labouring classes ; that is to say, plain, 
simple, economical houses, surrounded, as far as possible, with 
a garden or allotment. We hope that our readers will continue 
to press these views so that no district council or other authority 
will be allowed to put up cottages that are not suitable both 
to the locality and to the needs of those who use them ; and 
that where a private owner is building, every pains will be taken 
to show him that the best economy lies in building a type of 
cottage that is good without being expensive. 


JUST SO. 
“Is it veally the end of the day ? 
Does the day always end 
When the night-light burns with its feeble flare, 
And laughing phantoms dance here and there, 
When my clothes are folded and put away 
Is that veally the end of the day ? 
When pink lights tip the hills in the west, 
And the homing dove flies to her nest ? 


just so ? 


When the little trees long shadows throw, 
And I, with a smile, to Dreamland go 


Does the day always end just so?” 


‘“ All days should end, Little One, 

With the ‘ good-night’ kiss of the sun ; 

Then boys and girls to bed must go, 

But “ grown ups’ wait while the fire burns low 
Ah me! Ah me! what a time it takes, 

For who shall sleep while memory wakes ? 
How long is my day ? That all depends 
Yours often begins just as mine ends ! 

When the tender dawn of a morning gray 

Folds my thoughts and hides them away 

And I, with a sigh, to Dreamland go. 

Yes! the day always ends ; just so,.”’ 


ELIZABETH KIRK 


It is good news that the herring harvest, upon which so 
many hard-working men and women depend for their living, 
promises to be excellent ; and in another part of the paper will 
be found an account of the unloading of the first great catch at 
Yarmouth. But the Western fishermen have also good cause 
for thankfulness ; a fortnight ago that most mysterious of fish, 
the pilchard, came into St. Ives Bay. The pilchard fisher’s 
life is always an anxious one, for a shoal may not come in for 
two or three seasons together, and in the meanwhile he must 
get his living as best he may by deep-sea fishing and odd jobs. 
Then one fine morning the cry of “ Pilchard in the bay” will 
run through the town like a fire alarm, and men, women and even 
children will tumble out of their cottages, clothing themselves 
as they run, the pilchard boats will be launched and the seine 
nets prepared ; then everyone will watch for the precise moment 
with breathless anxiety. If fortune favours them, it will come 
at last, and the silver harvest of the sea will be drawn in until 
the nets almost break and the boats are awash. 


In the forty-second annual Report of the Local Government 
Board, issued early in the week, one of the most interesting 
paragraphs is that relating to the diminution of vagrancy. 
The tramp has been much less frequently visible during the 
past summer, and although the Report takes full account of 
the fact that during a trade boom there are naturally fewer 
unemployed, it credits a considerable part of the decrease in 
London to the unification of the casual ward administration. 
In the provinces the decrease has been still more noticeable. 








It is comparatively rare nowadays to meet on country roads 
the tramps whose numbers were a menace a few years ago. 
Particularly is this the case in the counties which have adopted 
what is popularly known as the Bread-and-Cheese Ticket 
system. The result seems to show that by persevering in intelli- 
gent methods, it might be reasonably possible to get rid of a 
great nuisance, and at the same time benefit those homeless 
creatures whose lives must contain more than an average 
proportion of misery. 


As the full story of the Volturno is unfolded by eye- 
witnesses, it speaks to us with more than the beauty and terror 
of an ancient tragedy. A fire at sea is dreadful at all times, 
and many a grim horror has been unwitnessed. On this occasion 
death claimed both crew and passengers as its victims, and there 
seemed no way of escape. The most sanguine of the five hundred 
who survived could not have nursed a hope after seeing one by 
one—about a sixth part of their number—succumb to one or 
other of the elements raging about them—fire and water. But 
seamanship, science and forethought proved not incapable 
of dealing even with this terrible situation. Once more the use 
of wireless telegraphy was vindicated. It brought rescuers, 
among whom Captain Barr of the Carmania proved to be the 
hero of the hour. Not only did he do all that man could do to 
get the passengers off, but he had the forethought to call an 
oil tank boat to the rescue. The literal pouring of oil on the 
waters had the effect of tranquillising the waves to such an 
extent that the Volturno became approachable. Thus the two 
adverse elements, fire and water, were successfully fought by 
wireless telegraphy and oil, aided by the resolution and bravery 
of the seamen. 


A few weeks ago a very distinguished naturalist and sports- 
man wrote an article in our Shooting pages to persuade people 
that rearing pheasants was better for the country-side than 
depending on the wild supply. He based his argument on 
the fact that the pheasant is an omnivorous eater and apt to 
become a plague if allowed to wander among crops all the year 
round ; whereas, if the eggs be secured at an aviary and hatched 
out under hens, the birds have only a brief period of freedom, 
and that at a time of the year when the most valuable crops 
of the farmer are in the barn. Our contributor, however, had 
not at that time enjoyed the opportunity of reading the little 
disquisition on natural history made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last Saturday night, wherein he pointed out the 
destructiveness of the pheasants to such crops as turnips and 
mangolds. If the sacred bird has taken to satisfying his appetite 
with these solid fruits of the earth, it is evident that our contribu- 
tor must begin to revise his opinions. 


At a moment’s notice it is impossible to deal satisfactorily 
with the Report of the Land Enquiry Committee, the first 
volume of which has just been issued by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. We can only sample it. Sport, for instance, is 
treated as though it were purely a landlord interest and a tenant's 
grievance ; but where the landowner for any reason has given 
up shooting, the tenants are in the habit of deriving a very 
considerable share of their income from letting it. There are 
no signs whatever of their grumbling at the depredations of 
game when the shooting is in their own hands. A phrase used 
is itself a most telling criticism on previous legislation. The 
words we refer to are “‘ the extermination of the rabbit pest.” 
Considering that farmers are in the habit of exercising their 
right to kill rabbits under the Ground Game Act, it is curious 
that the multiplication of these creatures should have gone 
on to such an extent as to be called a pest. Further, grey- 
hound coursing, which a few years ago seemed to have gone 
out of fashion, is now being revived all over the country by the 
farmers, a fact to which no reference is made in the report. 
‘“* Winged game,” again, is a misleading phrase. If it be granted 
that the pheasant commits a certain amount of depredation 
on the crops, the partridge must be exonerated. At any 
rate, it has ever been considered the farmer’s friend. Thus 
the game section is incomplete and inaccurate. 


The committee seem to have been as much exasperated at 
what they call the tied cottage system as they are at the pilfer- 
ings of the pheasant. The ground they take is that the labourer 
is at the mercy of his employer when he is liable not only to be 
dismissed from work, but to be turned out of his cottage at a 
week's or a month’s notice. No one seems to have divined 
that the simple issue out of this difficulty was to secure longer 
engagements. The plan of hiring labour by the year is found to 
work remarkably well in various parts of the country, and there 
the tied cottage is far from being a grievance. If wages are to 
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rise naturally, the farm labourer must secure for himself not 
fixity of tenure, but greater mobility. In the South of England 
far more than in the North, rated wages differ not only in various 
parts of the same county, but in parishes and even on adjoin. 
ing farms. If the labourer were in the habit of onc 
a year looking out where he could obtain the best waves 
and the most comfortable house, there would be no room {ory 
a Wages Board. But the enquirers have evidently been obsessed 
with the politics of their subject and blind to its econo: 

We do not think that anyone practically engaged in agriculture 
will be impressed with what is said about the farmer’s insecur 
of tenure. On Lord Crewe’s estate in Cheshire twelve mont!\s 
is the rule of tenancy, and it is a saying there that the yeur 
engagement is the longest one. Here, again, the theory of 
politician has been preferred to actual practice. During 
depression farmers were so let down by the long leases whi. 
they had taken then that they have now gone to the oppo 

extreme, and two years is probably the most popular perio: 


A great sportsman, once a champion and still alive, ha a 
favourite saying that the best habit to cultivate in all ga: + 
and pastimes is the habit of winning. George Duncan we d 
appear, after a very long novitiate, to have acquired this at 
Until the last week or two he was known to possess all 
qualities that make a renowned golfer except the hab 
winning. Over and over again he seemed to be just on the p: it 
of achieving the highest distinction and failed by a ha. s 
breadth. But his victory over James Braid in the News « 
World Tournament has evidently inspired him with that c 
dence which is essential to success. He played in the Fre -h 
Open Tournament like one who believed in himself from 
beginning and, after the first round, he never looked be! id 
him, but went on conquering and to conquer. In other wi 
he has gained a position from which it will now be very difi 
to dislodge him. The French Open Tournament was a 
great success and attracted a brilliant entry. James Bi 
who was runner-up, played with all the old determinat.. » 
and it was a near thing between him and the victor. Probs« ly 
the two may have to fight out the supremacy on a future occas «on 
when Braid has completely recovered from his eye trouble. 


EPITAPH ON A FOX-TERRIER. 
LAMENT. 
Oh, Toby dear, to think it should to this come, 
Now naught is left to say but Pax Tobyscum. 
Hope. 
The grass grows green on Toby’s grave, 
The thought that comes as I draw close is 
Can he nothing be but dust ? 
Is there not metempsychosis ? 


So full of life he was when here, 
Small stretch ’tis of imagination 

To assume he’s undergone 

Some wondrous kind of transmigration. 


Higher or lower—who can tell ? 
Help me, shades of old Pythagoras ; 
Has Toby man or mouse become ? 
Wave your philosophic flag o’er us. 


In the old days in the fields 
Hunting small game was his habit ; 
Can it be that, tit for tat, 

He is now hunted as a rabbit ? 


No! Surely he has risen higher, 

Fast though he ran he now goes faster, 
And, mounted on a well-bred flyer, 

Of foxhounds has become a master. 


A correspondent sends us an interesting account 
conversation he had recently with a Canadian who is over 
at present on business connected with army remounts. 
plan that has been in operation in the Dominion tor about . 
years appears to be working very well. By it the Govern) «nt 
lets a farmer have a stallion for the season at a nomina 
Of course, very great care is taken to see that the far! 
worthy of the trust reposed in him. Careful enquiries ar le 
and his fitness is vouched for by those in a position to 
It is a condition that he should let out the horse ior ust 
approved mares at a nominal fee, and the Government fr 
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itself the right to acquire the progeny on equitable terms. This Paris to demonstrate the possibilities of the situation. Instead 
‘s a verv rough outline of a scheme which we hope to have more of indulging in discussion and calling meetings, he has adopted 
fully explained in a futuce tssue. It is working very well, and the more drastic methods of forming camps in the public squares 
there seems to be a prospect that there will be an overplus of and collecting homeless children ; while he besieges the houses 
remounts available for English use. The character of horse of the city councillors with his forces and is not satisfied until 
may be inferred from the fact that only thorough-bred sires are the children have been suitably lodged. Perchance ou 
used, although the mares are very often cross-bred. The grievances in this country have not reached such an acute 
thorough-bred used on a percheron produces one of the best stage, while our temperament favours less emotional methods 
types of remount. and, as far as the metropolis is concerned, our county councillors 
——— are hedged by so much state and mystery that few could tell 

In England we regard the housing question, both rural where they dwell. But excellent jest as it is for all Paris, we 
urban, as of so great moment that we forget that it has wonder whether the councillors, whose domesticities are thus 

<9 a humorous side. And it has been left to M. Cochon in outraged, really appreciate the humour of the situation. 


FHE AUTUMN BEAUTY OF THE BROADS. 


«N the Norfolk Broadland, when autumn has rusted the belt of reeds thinned out towards the open water that one was 
3 word-blades of the sedge and tinged the bog mosses in the scarcely convinced of its real existence, while the wonderful 
§ rush marsh with hues of the landscape 
the hectic flush ‘tthe pink - flushed 

{ decay, there purple of wate 

lavs of such stained rushes, the 
beauty that clouded ambet ot 

annot conceive wastes of bleaching 
land, water and oe fen-grass, and the 


rich ruby stain on the 
shield-shaped leaves 
of the water dock 
all seen through an 
atmosphere radiant 
with golden sunlight, 
helped to impress one 
with the idea that 
some magician was 
at work, conjuring 
up a scene from 
Fairyland. 

The holiday 
cruising folk, with 
their yachts, pleasure 
wherries and motor 
launches, had _ dis 
appeared from the 
rivers and broads, and 
when [I rowed my 
little gunning-punt 
out of a reedy creek 
no other boat was 
afloat on the broad 
The reed and sedge 
warblers, too, were 
gone, and I missed, 
in a thicket of bog 
myrtle, the metallic 
trilling of the shy 
grasshopper warbler. 
There was, however, 
no lack of bird life. 
Fieldfares, lately 
come from across the 
North Sea, were 
perched among the 
branches of the 
rugged alders ; grey 
backed crows, cawing 
raucously, were 
searching for water 
snails among the 
weeds left on the 
bank by a_ dyke 
drawer ; goldfinches, 
fluttering like golden 
winged moths, were 
feeding on the seeding 
thistles; and in a 
clump of sallows a 
black-capped reed 
bunting was singing 
its low twittering 
song. Water-fowl 
Bie™ mid-air. seemed more numer- 
|, So like a fad- +r ous than in the 
Irage was the : holiday season, for 
where a low “WHERE A LOW BELT OF REEDS THINNED OUT TOWARDS THE OPEN WATER.” they no longer spent 


ranslucent haze 
ine to create it. 

ion of one such 
there was not a 

th of wind, and 

rv reed by the 
erside, every 

ww leaf lingering 
the sallows, and 
seeding willow- 

rb by the dykeside 
1s as motionless as 
though under a spell 
enchantment. The 
vater in river, broad 
and dyke, without a 
ripple on its surface, 
was one far-spreading 
mirror, here and 
there having a gilded 
frame of withered 
sedge, and every- 
where reflecting its 
fenny borders with 
such clear actuality 
that a sudden inver- 
sion of the scene 
would have made no 
perceptible change in 
it. Looking into the 
blue depths of a 
broad, one saw white- 
winged seagulls 
circling and flocks of 
starlings wheeling, 
apparently, in a sub- 
aqueous sky. Even 
an air-borne atom of 
seed-down, plucked 
by a goldfinch from 
a tall marsh thistle, 
had its counterpart 
suspended in the still 
ter, and, still 
strange to see, 

ue beads of dew on 
down-bent reed- 

n were mirrored 
as well. In the 

nce, so indis- 
iishable were sky 
‘rater that some 
which had pad- 

out of an islet 

ls seemed to be 
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the whole of the daylight hours in hiding among the reeds. 
Coots, moorhens and great crested grebes were paddling 
far out in the open water, while a family party of dab- 
chicks were diving in the shallows of an inlet fringed 
with yellowing sedge. On the brown slope of a distant 
field, where the ploughmen had lately been at work, a flock 
of seagulls were foraging among the furrows, their snow white 
wings gleaming in the aftermath of summer sunshine. A few 
meadow pipits were still soaring and ‘singing, but the sweetest 
bird-music came from the midst of a dense bed of reeds, where 
a little flock of 
bearded titmice 
were plucking seeds 
from the downy reed 
plumes. Drawing 
my boat up close 
to them, I heard a ° 
succession of notes 
sounding like the 
clashing of tiny 
cymbals, and once 
a handsome little 
tawny buff cock bird 
came so near me that 
I could see the wisp 
of reed feather he 
held in his bill. 
Early in the 
afternoon the 
shimmering haze be- 
came less translucent, 
and by four o'clock, 
although the marsh 
dykes stretching 
westward were like 
lanes of fire leading 
to the setting sun, 
a silvery mist began 
to rise from the 
broad, dimming its 
surface and blurring 
its reflections of bird 
and tree. Cool cur- 
rents of air—they 
could hardly be called 
breezes—from time 
to time cleared the 
mist away from the 
open water, but 
familiar objects on 
the shore, seen 
through a filmy 
vaporous veil, grew 
every minute more 
nebulous and phan- 


tasmal. The well- 
drained marshes 
seemed to have 


suddenly reverted 
to a state of primitive 
fen, and it was easy 
to understand how 
the old-time fenmen 
came to believe that 
their watery wilder- 
nesses were haunted, 
not only by ghosts 
in human form, but 


also by spectral birds THE WIDE-SPREADING MARSH. 


and beasts. Yet, 

although the mist magnified fieldfares till they seemed as big 
as wild pigeons, and distorted pollarded willows into fantastic 
shapes, its transformation of the scene was entirely pleasing. 
Crude and garish colours were toned down until they blended 
harmoniously with the softer and more delicate hues, and 
when the suffusing sunlight was slowly withdrawn, exquisite 
opalescent tints revealed themselves where the mist drifted 
over the still water. 

Just before sunset the effect of the ebbing tide became 
perceptible in the navigable dyke connecting the broad with 
the river, and a marshman, whose houseboat fire was mingling 
a thin stream of smoke with the mist, raised his eel-net from 
the bed of the dyke and sat down in the stern of his boat to 
keep a watch for passing wherries. A heavy rain and a“ fresh” 
of water in the river and dykes were needed, he said, to set 
the eels moving down stream, but he hoped to find a stone or 
more of them in his net in the morning. While I was chatting 
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with him the sky became lurid, as with the smouldering embers 


of a vast fire, and the mist became rose-tinted where it spread 
over the western level of the marshland. A “ rokey”’ (foggy 
night and a red sunset betokened, according to the eel-catcly 
a continuance of fine weather. He was living, as nearly as 
possible, the life of the fenman of a century ago, and his knoy 
ledge of many things connected with the marshes seemed to 
come to him instinctively. It was a part of his natural herita 
and made him at home in this misty solitude. As the cd 
deepened, and the fiery splendour of the sky was succeeded 
by an amber aft 
glow, he settled 
down complace: 
to his night’s v 
and the light of | js 
cabin fire was 

a while a_ bea 
to me as I ro 
homeward across 
the broad. But | 
soon lost sight 

it. Like the 
sedgy shores, 
wide-spread 
marshes and 
mazy netwi 

of dykes, it 
hidden by the n 
My progress, wl |) 
at midday hod 
seemed to be thr 
clear aerial space 
now, appare! 
through cloud! 
Only by standing 

in my boat cou | 
see the tops of 
willows and = alcers 
rising above tit 
white coverlet n 
had drawn ovet1 
sleeping earth. 
long intervals I hy 
the cry of a « 
and once an ow! fle 
low over a reed bed 
The air had gr 
chill, but the bats h 
not yet begun the 
winter sleep in thi 
upper storeys of tle 
marsh _ windmills. 
Dimly against the 
starlit sky I could 
discern a great no 
tule bat flitting to 
and fro, and when I 
lost sight of it I 
could still hear its 
queer _ chippering 
squeak. Stealthy 
rustling amid _ the 
reeds and sedge be- 
trayed the nocturnal 
activity of shy, creep- 
ing things, such as 
field-mice and water- 
voles; but when | 
climbed the slope ot! 
the uplands and 
looked down on the mist-mantled marshland all seemed as 
silent there as on a frozen sea. W. A. Dutt. 
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TRANS-HIMALAYA. 


Discoveries and Adventures in Thibet (Vol. III.), by Sven 
(Macmillan.) 


THERE are few people who know Thibet as Sven Hedin does. We shoul! 
the gentleman who once at a public dinner remarked to him, “ Now, t 
what was the hotel accommodation like where you were travelling?” ' 
the third volume of the above work. It is a record of hard work and diffi 
successfully overcome, which cannot be enumerated here. In the preta ‘ 
author states that he intended to describe his recollections of Japan, Kor« 
Manchuria, concluding with an account of the homeward journey through S 
He had, however, so much material dealing with the source of the Indt 
highlands of West Thibet and the Sutlej Valley that he decided not to en 
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with an account of countries alre 


on tis spac 
had no rivals. Three chapters contain a suct 
Li 

of the 


system unknown 


which was completely 


contain resur’ s 


id never been determine d 


ume} 
Jukti 
Ding-la 


hloma-la 


19, 308ft.) being the highest. 


Pass 


Singi-Kamba, the head-waters of the 


ascertained that the latter 


in pursuit of this ideal are graphically 


1. He loves the nomads and he loves 


vet after two vears on its storm 


turned long- 
he 


more 


thoughts 
Tokchen 


only 


his 
At 
that 
him 


heights 
India revelled 
ome 


the 


high 
shade of 
difficulties 


thought 
trom 

But 
many 


separated 


Himalayan cedars. his 


yet and long 
had 

delay he 
t Tso-mavang to Tirtapuri. 


the 


over, wear\ 
to After 
length managed to travel 


not 
es yet be performed. 
at 
his 
to 
Manasarowar, he alludes to 
the fate of Moor- 
veterinary surgeon, the first English- 
holy He 
l-deserved tribute to Antonio de 
rhibet, 


something 


In 


mes of travels of early travellers 


' sacred lake, 


mystery surrounding 


the 


to reach its waters pays a 


Andrade, 
who born 


ot 


first Jesuit in was 


the 
ns and experiences which befel him. 


and relates priva- 


The re 
and 


an interesting chapter on ‘* Lamaism 


illustrating the 


the 


Catholicism,” superficial simi- 


rity between two. “The giganti 








rk that Catholic missions have accom- 
shed for centuries in purely geographical 
nvestigations throughout Asia is worthy 
the greatest admiration. They have 
pened roads into the heart of the largest 
continent of the world.” Late in August 
the Shipki Pass was traversed, the Sutlej 
crossed, and on the 28th occur the words, 
I slept in a proper bed!’’ No one who has 
not been absent for many months from civilisa- 
on can realise all that the words imply. 


a lama for three years. 
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previously 


und the sour. regions of the great Indian rive 
nor any Asiatic of any note had previously penetrated to the 
e Indus or Sutlej, while the position of the true source of the 


me time pending the arrival of more money, provisions, et« 
ly overtook him at Gargunsa after he had set out 


is not only 
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ady well known In Thibet he 


inct historical review of all th 


journeys of exploration which have touched the margin of the central chains 
Trans-Himalaya, and show how immense was the area of this mountain 


Three other chapters 


of those journeys which had the sacred lake of Manasarowat 


rs for their goal No European 


true 


sources of 


Brahmaputra 


The first part of the book deals with the author's 
to Gartok, the capital of Western Thibet, including the crossing of th 
19,11o0ft.), the second highest traversed on this journey, 
At Gartok the explorer had to wait 


The st 
He measured the Gartong 
difficulty 


even 


Indus, and after some 


the ice the longer but the more 
minous of the two. He considers it probable that the Gartong carries, 
e the whole year, more water. The 

biect of the journey was to fill up 

ee area of the middle Trans-Himalaya. 

lificulties and hardships which he en- 
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\t Poo lived the Hungarian philologist, Alexander Csoma of Kérés, who became 
The author gives sketches of the cell in which he dwelt. 


THE 


HERRINGS UP. 
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The book is freely 


illustrated 





with the author’s drawings and photographs, 


giving some idea of the difficulties which beset his path and the character of th 


country. 


Sir Sven Hedin is to be congratulated on the completion of a book 


which solves many of the difficulties connected with the geography of the moun 


tainous system to the 


THE YARMOUTH . 


north of the 


Indus and the Sutlej 


HERRING SEASON. 


MOST promising start has been made with the Yarmouth 
herring fishing this year, the first great catch having 
been taken on Saturday night. 

were landed literally in millions. 


DRIFTER OFF TO THE 


200,000 and several others had 
This news has an indirect as well as a direct importance. 
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On Sunday herring 


One boat had catch 


a ot 


FISHING GROUNDS 


between 150,000 and 200,000 


It 
shows that, so far, the supply of this 
popular fish is not showing any sign 
of talling off. Very often of late it 
has been asserted in vague terms that 
the herring was suffering from de- 
struction in its immature stages. 
The supply of whitebait is in itself 
supposed to be very considerable 
drain upon the numbers, and there 
are other contributory causes for its 
diminution. But the quantity taken 


a 


at Yarmouth goes far to show 
that these were false alarms. If the 


number of fish is not on the increase, 
at any rate it shows no signs of falling 
off. And this has an important bear 
ing on an agitation that has been 
steadily kept up throughout the year 
for the purpose of rendering some 
help to the fishermen who have not 
been able to avail themselves of 
modern methods. Along the Eastern, 
Southern and Western Coasts a very 
great deal of distress has been expe- 
rienced owing to the fact that the 
line-fishermen and the ordinary net 
fishermen have been so completely 
outdistanced by the trawler that they 
have practically been thrown out of 
work. In many parts they have had 
to depend for existence on the crab 
and the lobster. Unfortunately, the 
year has not been a good one for 
these crustaceans, and while the rest 
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England has been prospering beyond the normal, the fishe1 
men on the coast have been in very considerable distress It 
has been recognised how useless it is to meet this state 
things by declaiming against tl. holesale destructivens 
i the trawler The steam 
trawler aite! ill represents 


1 new and effective means of 

and to stop it 

would be to put 

back the clock Yet in say 
| 


ng this we do 


catching fish 
Litovether 


not wish to 
a very serious 


prejudge 
tion that ha 


ques 
been raised 
undoubtedly, in 
is Operations 
destroys a vast number of 
small and immature fish 


1 CoUTSsE ol 


and 
late will 
whether 
not means ol 


thy question soon 01 


have to be faced 
there are 
ivoiding these depredations 


Even the inexhaustible sea 


must suffer at last if con 
tinually exposed to the pro 
cess of subtraction and 
never to addition But this 


is not the matter that pri 


concerns the inshore 


What he has to 


con ler l tik 


marily 
fisherman 
neces ity ol 
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and im these 


Satisiactory 


moderate premium 


tor fishing are so 


days the prices receiv 
that with ordinary good hx 
repay at no unreasonal 
f a windfall seem to be great 


able to 


the borrowers ought to bi 


period 


Moreover, the chances o 








being able to keep up with 

his fello ind the only way 

r ich he « be helped 1. E. Jol LANDING THE HERRINGS Copyrig 
to put ! possession 

of a suitable vessel How this can be done it ts not easy t than ever Phe luckiest boats on Saturday must have ensured 


holder is helped to the 
fisherman ought to 
other 


i\ Some argue that if the mati 
ind by mean deferred payments, thi 


” helped to a boat in the ame wat In words 


it might be worth while to advance to him the sum 
needed tor the purchase of a trawk [his need not go 
into the hands of one individual from time immemorial 
fishermen have been in the habit of doing their work in groups 
bound together by family ties. Oftenest a man and his sons 
used to work the same boat, and if there were not sons avail 
ible, other relative uch as brothers, cousins, nephews and 
o forth, were called upon to make up the crew Phere is no 
reason Why funds should not be provided to set such grouping 
is this going The main objection that fishing is one of the 


meertain callings. With the most modern equipment a crew 


could not be absolutely certain of making an income \t 
least so thev areuc But in practical life the uncertainty 
has been reduced far below the point t which it onegially 





4. E. Jol AN Al TION ON rH! FISH WHARI 
stopped rhe harvest Of the sea only to a certam degree 
less assured than the harvest of the nd. Financially, opinior 
is that the money could be lent qu safely Phe risk is not 


so large but that insurance companies would cover it at 


a profit that would have gone far to clear away even a cor 
siderable debt as debts are measured by the seashore. No 
is there much difficulty in finding a market for herring. Luckil 
it Yarmouth there are abundant resources for curing the fish 
and those that cannot be sold for consumption in their fresh 
state can easily be preserved for use as bloaters or kippers 
Prices are assured because the bloater and kipper in thes 
davs have attained to a respectability thev used not to posse 
In the North the he Tring used to be re garded asa sign ol pove rt\ 
In hard times it was almost the only addition to the daily far 
of bread and porridge. So true was this that it passed into a 
proverb, as when a stranger was invited into a house with the 
‘taste the taings till the herring’s read) 
fhe most usual wav of cooking was to brander the herring o1 
he fire, and the handiest implement for the purpose was the 
vy People who came from the South did not understand 
ill this, and could not imagine how to present anyone with a 
herring was reckoned an insult. We 
remember the clergyman of a 
parish bringing home from a visit to 
the South a little barrel of pickled 
herring as a present to the sextor 
who was also handyman to the rector 
He was greatly affronted at the offer 
and it was vears before cordial rela 
tions were established again. Thess 
days seem to have gone forever. The 
herring, in the various forms which 
it is made to assume by the deft 
hands of the cook, is accorded a place 


cordial we lcome to 


] 
Tural 


even in those restaurants and clubs 
at which the most fastidious come 
to eat 


It is a bad wind that blows g 
to nobody. The modern fondness 
eating fish had turned trawling int 
a great industry. Unfortunately, at 
the same time it has left strand 
those poor people who used to sub 
on line and net fishing from tl 
little sailing boats They can 
compete with the steamers. In 


dentally, we are afraid this 
prove fatal to the fishing v1 
since the tendency of the trawlet 


great centres like H 
There they enjoy 


to collect at 
and Grimsby 


Copyrigh verv great advantage of wor! 
in union [he old sailing boat 
to return to port whenever its catch was made, and on 


caught or not but 
and takes 
are great advantages, too, in 


dav at least, whether anything were 
trawlers go out in a fleet and 
catch trom it Phere 


a boat calls on each 


hav ne 
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est quantity ot fish at one or two railway stations, as thus W lave a set of conditions similar to that prevail it present u 
tates transport to the places of consumption rhus it Ireland? It is known that the Irish Department of Agriculture 
| appear that the only wavy to help the poor fishermen is has practically gone in entirely for Scotch shorthorns of non-milk 
have said to formulate a scheme for lending them suincient Strains as premium bulls nd that reat resentment s felt 
to buy trawlers of their own. When this is done they Limerick, Clare and other dairv districts beca Ns f1 ill 
I TICK 1are Md other adi \ s isl ( Ss MIS mn <1 
. he “c ) , less s : 
v their ancient occupation in a le picturesque form strains are not provided and, in consequence, the vield 
they were accustomed to in youth, but undoubtedly it is ne bac rl the Hix 
; has go DaCcK lus Same problem at presenti taces ic livestock 
surest method of obtaining large supplies of fish and, con P , ; , 
; othcers in the West of England Lhe dairy tarmers of Somerset 
ently, of making a livelihood by that occupation ‘ ; ; ; , 
~ - demand that the bulls that are to be approved in their midst sha 
[There was a time when the herring harvest was a stand-by blished mill 
2 - . be Irom established milking strains, or they prefer to use their ow1 
the little sailing boats, but that is so no longer. We re- igs ; ; eH reece 
which, though non pedigree, are generally bred from good milkin 


ber when the crofter population round the North of 


Scotland used to follow the herring right to the southern dams Several farmers have already learnt by experience that fu 
st of England in their small vessels; but it is not worth pedigrees are not always associated with heavy milk yield Uh 
ile doing so now, because this department has been taken is also another problem cropping up which affects both Glouce 
yssession of by superior fleets. The most enterprising of th ind Somerset ; in the former county is a very prolitic, hardy 

have no doubt been able to keep in front of the move- of pigs known as the Gloucester Spots, while in Somerset is anot 
and consequently the Scottish accent is familiar at this similar breed known as the Sheeted Breed They constitut 
of the year at many of the southern seaports. As a rule rare bacon \re these to be gradually bred out in favour of outsid 

Northerner 1s very well capable of taking care of ‘himself breeds, some of which are known to be unsuitable to the localitic 


or should an endeavour 


Pe x By made to select these and 1 

improve the breed rather that 
lo produce cross breeds The 
first cross may be all right 
but what about the econd 
ind t he crosses onward 
hese are a tew of the dith 
culties that are present at the 
starting of a scheme whicl 
is evidently intended to drive 
farmers into combination rather 
than to encourage their indi 


vidual efforts 


ENGLISH BUTTER 
MARGARINE. 


\nyvone making 





the hows otf England cant 
fail to note the reat decre 
ft entries in the k-nelish butt 
i ( No 1 itter wl ! 
itnonal | \ 1 
illage fixtun th | 
there all the ' Now } 
bein ) there must 
reason Undoubted| 
ot the cause ! the ubst 
tution of the mull hurn to 
SCOTCH LASSES PACKING HERRINGS Copy the butter churn in many tart 
lairn In plain ter { 
vhen there occurs a great upheaval of industry owing to ! that the Ik as bein id instead of bein 
the introduction of better machinery, many are stranded who into produce, as it formerly was, especially by those poss« 
rcely deserve to be left in that position, and we trust that ine small dairies of milch cattle rhe ause of this is iat 
tal steps will be taken to set them on their feet again to seck. Firstly, the old market cart has fallen into desuet 


hen, the teminine members of the household do not want 


AGRICUL TURAL: MOPT EES wen wae pent Qatheeen nek ape ster by pos re 


THE LIVESTOCK DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES. then, there is the difficulty of sale. Real farmhouse butt 
OW that the various livestock officers have been appointed ought after by large stores in the city, who prefer to buy th 
farmers are beginning to learn what the Board cquirements in hundredweights or tons, well knowin it it ha 


been s 1E I ms hough hardly Oo ‘ tent tha 
\griculture intends for them under the Development wen subjected to manipulations, though hardly to the extert that 


Grant. Firstly, it is very evident that the numbe it was prior to the passing of the Butter Bill. In equence ol 
of subsidised animals are far and away too few, and that this changing condition of affairs, the averag iry farmer 
to limit the assistance to occupiers of agricultural holdings position as regards butter is turned from that of « producer int 
do not exceed one hundred acres in extent or, if exceeding that of a purchasing consumer This being so, the great butter 
ndred acres, are of an annual value for purposes of Incom« producing countries of the world, such New Zealand and Australia 
exceeding {100. For these smaller men are not likely to ind even, in a lesser scale, Ireland, are desirous of reaping to the 
high-class bulls and stallions that are to be given fullest extent the English trade But they fi that they cannot 
It will be seen that I have not mentioned boars, as do so under present condition They fir that it is pract 
farmer would be able to pay his ten or fifteen guineas cally impossible to obtain single po of either New 
boar, but as regards these no grants are available for Zealand or Australian butter as such and ur ilterated It is well 
s, such grants being made to societies only Now revert known that this butter, after leaving the Land of the Southe: 
provision of bulls, it must be remembered that th: Cross, becomes expanded, and many m is worked in befor 
\griculture does not buy the bull, but makes an annual t reaches the consume Now this i id enough, but ther 
four years of /12 to an individual and /15 to anv society the competition of margarine by sub titution for butter ry 
irs for each bull provided. But this sum will not go far t growing grievances When the Margarine Act was passed 
s msidered that the bull must be a high-class one—sav\ margarine was made from oleo fat nd milk Now in a great 
60 as a low figure—-because not only will these bulls have measure it is made from vegetable 1 ind milk rhe contention 
proved, but they will also have to pass the tuberculin in the olden days was that, as ma rine was derived from animal 
nd these are two ideals that will bring home buvers into ubstance, there was little harn allowing it to be loured to 
petition for the very animals that are in request for resemble butter ('nder pres« conditions the feeling ha 
wt trade and then it must be remembered that so high that a special conference to be presided over by Captai 


ss bulls must be taken as pedigree. If this be so, shall Muirhead Collins, Acting Higl ymmussioner for Australia, | beet 
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“ 








I say mother 
Really, you know 
it’s a bit ¢ thick 

Why, the girl has never seen 

hounds in her life ! 

l know dear - led 5 
er replied soothingly ; ‘‘ but she’s mad to go, poor child 
iance of her life, she says! And I'll send old Honevbun out 
er on one of the carriage horses He can take her along lanes 
| through gates and so forth—I daresay they’ll get a glimps« 
inds now and then 
Oh, my hat murmured the son 
So that vou needn't bother about her at all Mrs. Alton 
nued, comfortably, ‘‘ except, perhaps, just to talk to her 
it the meet—you see, the poor girl won’t know a soul 
fed grunted unamiably. What a fine-looking fellow he was 
mother thought, as she proudly contemplated the six feet ot 
limbed, well-groomed English manhood on the hearth-rug ! 
But I sav !’’—Ted’s gloomy countenance was irradiated 
gleam of hope—* she hasn’t got any togs 
d never had a real habit in her life 
| know, poor child—but I’m lending her an old one of mine 
Jee-hosh-aphat!"’ Her irreverent son’s clear blue ey 
red quizzically over het substantial figure, his lips expanded 
to a broad grin 
lhe mother laughed good-humouredly, An old one, I said 
before Anno Domini had treated me so unkindly 
Please, may I come in?” crted a high-pitched voice, and 
vit t perfunctory rap on the half-closed door, a slender, dark 
iired girl bounced (so, at least, the soured Ted unkindly charac 
rised the movement) into the room She took no notice of the 

g young man, but: ‘* Oh!” she cried rapturously, advancin; 

vith a rush to Mrs. Alton’s chair, *‘ I’ve been out looking at Dick 

furpin again He’s perfectly sweet! Oh, it ts kind of vou to 
have him to-morrow 

Are you thinking of riding Dick Turpin, Miss MacIntyr 

Mr. Alton asked, with a well-simulated vawn 

Peggy's sparkling dark eyes did not detect the latent antagonism 


fold me vesterda\ 











in the ue ones regarding her so coldly ** Oh, ves,’ she cried 

it simply ducky-dear of your mother 1 am looking 
forward to it Of course, I've never ridden anything but a pony 
betore, and it will be absolutely gorgeous to be mounted on a real 


Hum-m-m, I shouldn't ride him too much on the curb, it 


l were you He has a very light mouth 
What Oh no no ot cours No l won t Mi 
be endeavoured to look wise, but as a matter of fact, she had 
id double reins between her fingers Che rough Highland 
which had hitherto been her only acquaintance with the 
quine race had never had more iron in their mouths than a simple 


Sometimes she had guided them by a halter, frequently 
ng more than a smart slap on either side of the neck 

(ft course, he may want a little bringing to book when hound 
y—he’s jolly keen, you know, but 


My dear Ted, Honeybun will be there interrupted Mrs 


\ he'll see that Peggy is all right You trust yourself to 
H n, my dear He’s an excellent man—and I'll tell him to 
to you all day 
the carriage-horse! Oh, my hat ' again murmured 


verent son 


Certainly mother’s old habit must be made of elastic said 
himself as, jogging next morning to the meet at Ornsby 
yes rested on the slim figure a few p ces ahead ‘* Wonder- 

it seems to fit Pretty in her way, too—and, yes, quit 


He watched the girl swav easily to her horse's 

But her hands—oh, lor! I say, look out there!” he 
and trotted sharply forward, for in pulling aside to allow 
assing of a huge motor-car, Peggy's unaccustomed fingers 
so Strenuously with the curb that Dick Turpin reared 


‘ LlT 
What ave you doing the young man cried, angrily, as 
1 the girl’s side ** For Heaven's sake loosen your curb 
irb, d’yve hear he repeated, more loudly and 


ve Tore as the girl stared at him uncomprehe ndingl\ 


MISS 
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ind, leaning forward, himself loosene« 
the reins from between the clutchin 


lingers You'll drive him mad it 
iob his mouth like that ! 
Oh-h-h, I see. Sorry—lI've never 
had tour reins in my hands before 
said Peggy, frankly ‘* The lower one you me hit 
you are. I'll try to remember to leave them loos his 1 k 
All the same, you may want to hold him whet et 
explained Ted, somewhat mollified by the open cont on 3 
| say, d’ye know, I really think you'll | enough of it if vy 
just jog quietly home when hounds mo off to draw It 
be a longish hack, you know, when you're out of practice and 
that 

‘What ! With fiery indignation I vy turned por 
counsellor Go home! Without hunting! WI mu 
be mad ! This going to be the day of my life ' 

‘Ot your death, more likely led growled he tur 
away Mind you stick to her, Honeybun he murmured 
the old man’s ear she know | lute nothin bout t 
job Keep her to the roads whatever \ 1 do by 
neck aS sure as eggs Is ¢ 

lo Peggy everything was gloriou the 
breeze, the faint haze clinging round the tree-toy the bitte 

weet scent of dying leaves Not » did the winter appre 
her own land—at one step came snowstorm and biting cold (; 
kind Mrs. Alton, tenant of her father’s grouse moor away uy 
on the shores of the grey North Sea! How sweet of her t 
brought her south on a visit to this delectable Lnglish « 
lo ride to a meet—to follow hound Oh, wondertul | 
dream of her life had come true! She uttered i 
delight as they turned in between the massive pilla vhich tlankes 
the entrance to Ornsby Hall, and saw on the green lawn before 
the beautiful old Elizabethan | e the crowd of dappled bodi 
ind waving sterns, Oh the hounds, the hounds! Ey 
they look on Christmas cards, Oh, the darlings 

Look out! He’s a bit gay it ight of ‘en led ried as 
the gil’s excited utterance was cut short by a plavti 1 
buck and plunge combined n the part of her mo 

I—1 don't wonder panted 1 - | 

At which reply her companiot rveved 1 wit onsk 
ipproval An approval which w but lived 
(;od’s sake catch hold of him He'll be right in the midd 
hounds,’’ cried Ted in exasperated anxiety, as Dick Tur] 
the bit in his teeth and bounded for | More | | 
descension on his own part than by any control exercise | t} 
teather-weicht on his back he drew up cl { in\ a wil 
done, but not betore the attrighted | k | 1 scatter hit na 
left before his tumultuous onset nad the tsmat tte! 

urses, not loud, but very, ver 
If you please, mis the vic) Hone ntery 
if you was to give ima bit of a illoy ind tl t woul 
take a bit of the beans out of ‘1 otost | 
rhat’s right, Honeybu | i: ke kee 
her away trom hound And mind you take t t home 
directly we move ott For mol nt led followed the 
retreating backs of girl and mat the vit! igh of rehet 
e settled down to enjoy hi 

Five minutes later he w joggil ke of the ] c 
to Tincleton Spinney a sure find, as all tolk rs of the Blan} ire 
Hunt knew well. On this occasion it did 1 belie its reputat 
Scarcely had hounds been thrown in wher vhimper arose fre 
the heart of the brake another and anot Next instant 

fierce burst of melody from the whole | 
lally-ho ! fally-ho! Aw-a-ay ' bellows red-t 
farmer from the south corner of the pst \nd with a great 
thunder of hoofs, the hunt was up an 

\s Ted was slipping easily along « breadth of pasture 
Voce gasped at his shoulde: ()} vy! n't thi rorgeou 
With her hat well over her left ear lon trand of hair stre 
ing on the breeze, Miss MacIntyre nged up alongside Her face 
was crimson, her reins flapped loosely on the delighted Turpin 
neck 

What the What are nu doing here Wher Hlone 
bun 








. are >t? 
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| ‘ t e screamed as she vas born 

, 

With a peakable the young man watched her wild 
flight She'll override the hounds, as sure as eggs is eggs! 
There I knew it Oh, my gum ! 


[The master was rather rude Miss MacIntyre subsequently 
fided to Mrs. Alton but I didn’t mind—much. Of cours 
vas onl itural that he should want to keep all the cream of 
to himself 

Not, however, the remar} f that rely-trit gentleman 
ut little misadventure at a line of post and rails, put a safe 
listance between the threatened pat k and their too-ardent followe1 
She had, of ] not the faintest idea of lowing down as she 
pproached t take-off, neither had her overjoyed steed The 

ult was the fair old purler which had been confidently expecte 
! lI beholder 

M MacIntyre lay for a moment gazing dazedly up into the 
ey vault of hea then she rambled to her feet Catch 

horse | Catch my horse, I tell you! she shouted imperiousl\ 
» the outraged Ted, whose real anxiety on her behalf now gave 
vay to intense exasperation at seeing his day ruined by this ma 
oman 

And i omewhat obered by l contact with mother 
irth, Dick Turpin allowed himself to be captured: Put m¢ 
up ! Put me up I say !”’ he hrieked, fairly dancing with 

patience 

Not unl uo promise to go th igh that gateway into 
e high 1 1 and straight hom« the young man eyed her 

eterminedh 

Ye vi right—anything you like Only put me up! 

But once in tl saddle the shameless young woman threw all 
ur t inds, and, bringing down her crop with a great 

k on ft urprised Purpi quarters, was once more 

i i\ 

Did you ything like that girl’s riding "a habitué 

f the hunt to Ted, as with reins and hair alike wildly flying 
Peggy crashed through a great straggling hedg« “If she gets 
through this run without a broken neck it’s more than she deserves 
Why she doesn't know the verv elements of the ame!’ 

Now, it w ther odd that, freely as Ted himself condemned 
\l Maclint performance, he experienced a distinct feeling 
of resentment at heari1 it criticised by any other person. So 

All the ( e knows more than the elements of some othe 
ime She can grass her salmon and bring down her stag wit! 
he best Give you and me points at those jobs, my boy 


AN EYE FOR 


lk some men who ride to hounds successfully we 
often hear it said they have an “ eye for a country.’ 
What do we mean by this? We see the results 


smooth wav in which certain 
rhe late Lord Suffolk 


of this gift in the easy, 
men seem to get to hounds. 


has told us how the Lord Wilton of his day used to be always 
with hounds, no matter how fast or how far they ran: vet he 
never seemed to be in a hurry o1 vo out ol a canter! Lord 
Wiltor uumself is said to have exclaimed, ‘* Where do thev find 
hese terrible places I never see them.” An eve for a 
country enables us to reach hounds quickly and quietly when 
they are running, and to stay with them when we are there 
\n eye for country certainly enables one to reach a given 
point qui k ind easily but, as a matter of fact, the results 
of an eve fi 1 country in riding to hounds are not to b 
obtained without several contributory gifts and qualities. First 
ve must have the horse There is a great deal of nonsens 
vritten about seeing sport on cheap or inferior horses. You 
an do a great deal if you must, no doubt Necessity is al 
excellent riding-1 ter but I have never read or known ot 
iny man who could ride season after season and keep his nerv: 
ho did not poss ood horses. Lord Wilton, Mr. Assheton 
smith, Mr. George Payne, Dick Christian, Tom Firr, the lat« 
Mr. Hugh Owen and Lord Annaly all had, or made, the oppor 
tunity of riding first-rate horses rhe horses might not always 


be finished hunters, but they were bold, with high courage and 
ood shoulders Many of these great riders to hounds of 
the past never rode an unfinished horse, and Mr. Assheton 
Smith was known to send a horse home half-a-dozen times 
before he could ride him his satistaction. To use his gift 
the man with an eye for a untry must have the right tools 

horses with manners, courage and some pace, and the skill to 


handle the tools, the quiet, fir 
all, the power ol rapid decision 
tion at the critical moment thar 
or horsemanship 

An eve 


1 seat, the hight hand and, abov 
More hunts are lost by hesita 
by any other fault of judgment 


lor a country is acquired and improved by close 


observation of small details in riding to hounds: but it must 
not be confounded with a knowk lve of a country, closé¢ 
intimate and particular, such as is pe <sed by some members 


ot every Hunt This knowledg: oy country is a tatal eft 
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Sorry—didn’t know sh« 
His friend glanced at him curiously 

Truly it was a great and glorious hunt. A straight-neck« 
fox and a burning scent over the cream of the Blankshire countr 
But the pace throughout was killing, and when, taking a sudds 
left-hand turn, hounds began to breast the steep ascent to Green} 
Common, the field tailed out into a long line; heavy-weights fe 
to the rear. Still Dick Turpin—a lathering, sobbing Dick Tur] 
now—scrambled and stumbled upward, at the tail of hound 
Peggy twisted her fingers in his mane and bent far over his ou 
stretched neck, her whole soul concentrated in the effort to g 
forward—forward ! At last the crest of the rise And from tl 
far side of the big quickset hedge which rose directly from the eds 
f the upland plateau there suddenly came a terrific chorus 
hound-voices The cry of blood! Dick Purpin 
if his rider did not His ears pricked forward: he 
it the obstacle, alike unwitting and unheeding of 
ditch beyond ! 


Oh—ah ! was a friend of you 


recognised 
rushed mad 
the yawnil 


rhere, she’s coming to . vaguely the words float: 
through Peggy’s numbed brain, and she opened her misty ey 
to see Ted's « halk-white face < lose to her own. 
What—what—what Where are the hounds ?”’ 
mighty effort she stumbled to her feet 
The Master, whom Peggy now recognised, standing by Ted 
elbow, heaved a great sigh of relief * Jove You've give 
nice fright, young lady There, there, all’s well that en 
He turned to the huntsman, who stood near, brush dangli 
I’m not sure that such a reckless young pers« 
deserves it, but still ” he nodded to the man 
The colour rushed into Peggy's pale cheeks Oh! O 
she panted, rapturously. But it was her left hand whi 
she extended for the coveted trophy—her right dangled helpless 
by het [The day of my life! she gasped, then tumbk 
in an inert heap at the huntsman’s feet 


Wit! 


us a 


well.’’ 


from his hand : 


Oh! 


sick 


Long before the broken arm again fit for Peg 
was recalled by her irate parents to her Highland home. 
Ah, nevermore shall I have such a glorious time ! ”’ she sighe« a 

is again and again she lived over those crowded hours of joyor 

life rherein, however, she erred, for in the days to come tl 
Blankshire Hunt knew her well But not as Peggy MaclInty: 

Chat slender figure which more than once ‘“‘ showed ’em all the way 

belonged to Mrs. Ted Alton. And thus it came to pass that M 
VacIntyre's first meet was also her last ! 


was service, 


A COUNTRY. 


ind only enables the posse SSOT to lead others astra\ Usefi 
for second horsemen, who need not, and perhaps ought not t 
see much of a hunt, it leads the experienced sportsman and lu 
luckless followers into difficulties, and causes the loss of man 
a good hunt. The real value of an eve for a country is t 
enable you to ride to hounds effectively and as close as custo! 
and conscience will permit ; not to give opportunities to skirt 
or to cut off corners An eve for a country is therefore not 4 
knowledge of gaps, gates and bridle-paths, combined with 
firm conviction that you know better than hounds, huntsma 
and sometimes even than the fox himself where the chase 


eading \ knowledge of the country always leads us wrong 
an eve for a country enables us to do what is right. W 
must also have a knowledge not so much of what tl! 
hounds are doing as of what they are likely to d 
The first thing we have to attend to is to secur 
start. There was a very well known pack with which | 
hunted at one time rhere generally was by the covert-sid 


a person in authority who held up the field at some convenient 
vate in order to give the hounds and huntsman room. A start 
vas thus, as it always must something of a lottery. T]) 
plan that a friend of mine adopted was to choose a place 

the fence in which the gate and the moment the sig 

was given to wheel round and jump it Thus, he was often 

before the rest were through the gate. He seldo 4 
hesitated to jump a stiff rail or a hog-backed stile, know 
that in the first excitement of a start, with the music of t! 
hounds in his ears, a good horse will fling himself high and f 
into the next field, and thus secure a start. But the m 
with an eye to hounds notes that the pack, after the wavering a! 


be 
was 


held away 


hesitation which so often occur before hounds settle to ru 
are swinging from right to left across his front In t 
corner of the field to the left is a gate, and for that 

races without hesitation, swings it open deftly, and pu 
up in time to see the hounds fly the fence at the side 

the field. A sharp turn, a scramble through the fence whe 
there is a tree and consequently a weak place, places t 
horseman in the same field with hounds. They dr 
across the middle of the pasture, and he slips up und 


the hedge because the going is sounder there and his eye 


used to save his horse There is a scent, and the foxes fr 


COUNTRY 


ro rH! ROAD OVER rH} TIMBER NEAR THI rREI 
overt have the reputation for being bold and straight 
| There is now a choice of courses before him He 


» straigl 


t forward and take the 


strong stake and bound 


hich previous experience tells him is very likely to have 


ditch on the 


invitingly 


Ss now 
p into 


vate 


riding 


far side oO! 
weak place which 
towards it has 
an obvious gap ; 


at the bottom corner ot the 


he may. with some othe. diverg 
welght 
probably 
or he may go for a well-hun 


field lo the man wlh« 


when the heavy 


: 1 
cCTOssed Wi 


s to be with hounds, gaps and gates are not to be despised 


Now 


ire only useful when he can be among the very 


lirst to reac 


with a good horse galloping on sound ground at 


eginning of the run, it is better economy of horseflesh 
straight and to keep one's place Phe horse takes oft 
ith a rocketing bound lands well in the next field 
ds are now some two hundred yards to the right, and 

tel him that they have overrun the ne \t 
e takes a pull and watches to see what will happer 


i wide sweet ~ that makes him glad that he gave them ple nt\ 


n, hounds cast 


the huntsman 


turn 
] 


| covert 


slope he 


they 


thems« 


race away from him 
are runn 
d, and the horse is pulled together and goes collectedh 
hi down the ste ep descent Phe 
at the bottom 
lets the horse out 


ip a narrow path, jus 


chorus 


is soon 


\ 


and drive through. 


as thev are 


WIDI 


SWEEP 


Ives, and in response to a cheet 
He has now the worst 
ing down into a marshy, bo 
threaded 

bottom 
slips over the bank into thi 
t as to the left th 
He is out on the far side 


but thev are 


fox has cleverly 
As the rider reaches the 


hounds burst 


running hard up a 


THAT MAKES HIM GLAD HE GAVI 


rHERI IS A GOOD 


LIFE. 


rAKE ©O OPPOSTTI FOR THI }UMI 


steep incline He goes up slowly tor the sake of the 
Ihe incline steadies the hounds, but still they have 
to carry, and the last hound disappears over the sky-lin 


he is halfway up. Never mind 
in his mind Chere is 
and there the fox is sur 
blowing his horse ou 
Phe COTS clothes the 
out betore him, is a wick deep 
intersected by a brook Already thi 
tox out of the covert Phi 
the bottom With a 


his pack together and 


to hang tor a few moments, and \ 
friend is on terms with the pack 
hillsick 


Tass vale 


slopes of thi 
strol Pence 
hounds are pressn 


held 


huntsmat 


cap ol th Whippet ae 
horn the 
them on to the 


touch Of thie 


holdin atewa\ 


the whipper-in stands, they hit off the line in the green 1 

bevond and race up it No the next tenes l Vihiat 
Christian called a Stitcher ’—-high, black, tmpenetrabl 
forbidding The mat Vith an eve tor a country, et yu 
place where it can be done with a bold hors He kno 

he can trust his. So he sits back and 


sending the hors 
trusts to wht and 


shade taster at the chosen place 
to carry him through Nor is he deceived on thus 
horse jumps high and far, and clears rattle thr 
rail on the With a slight peck the horse's fine she 
enable him to recover himself, and, in addition to this, the 
has left his head alone No boldness in tli 
nor courage in the man would save a fall if the horse hh 
at that critical moment had his head free 

All is well that ends well, but our friend 


steadies thi 


Dom 


With a 


far sick 


horse 's 


takes a pu 


horse Such a tenes take i ot out ol i 


{ Pye 


THEMSELVES 


THEM PLENTY Ol ROOM NDS CAST 


he has the map of the cor 
on the far side of the hill, a gorse co 


ind ther tret 
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and once more steadies his horse; these struggles take a g 
deal out of a horse. And so the run goes on. In one fence: 
sees the dread warning of wire, and gallops down for the hayst 


where there are haystacks there is often a 


and he may, with advantage, be steadied besides, the hounds 


are turn i little on his left and he rides on the inside of the 


turn \n easy place under a tree helps him more, and a smooth 


firm pasture enables him to gallop freely \t the bottom of in the corner ; 

the field there is a “ goyle,”’ a terrible obstacle it is, consisting out. The same idea occurs to the huntsman, and they d: 1 ti 
of a ravine, the steep sides clad with undergrowth and just into a ditch, cut a wire strand, and scramble out into te 
one narrow, steep path made by cattle at the bottom is a accommodation road. Luckily, the fox has run down S 

rapid, muddy brook, not very wide but with rotten banks and turns away in the country once more when the hat 

lor this p ith he races, knowing full well that when several wire-enclosed farm is past. Now, for a time. all is smooth a 

iorses and men have slithered down, scrambled through the down easy slopes, across soft and fairly sound grass fi 


‘s° 


>. 


iia hl Cia | hO0O 
» 


‘ 





RIGHT \ COUNTRY FOR A FAST AND BOLD HORSI Copyright 


i 


H. Barre RI! I AND FURROW rO THI 


and then, in the distance, the eye of the sportsman sees thi 


brook and clambered the teep little track, slippery and like 
of willows of the brook. He knows that the secret of bri 


side of a house, the place will be dangerous and perhaps 


the 
impassable [ have seen a whole field held up at such a place jumping is neither pace nor flurry, but a steady hand, an « 
ecause a man and horse have slippe d up and so blocked the stride and. above all, to choose a firm place whence to take 
crossing But our friend reaches it almost at the same Back into his mind flashes the verses, as sound in counst s 
ime as the huntsman and, pulling back to let him go first— they are stirring in lilt and swing 

the hounds are already well ahead—-he slides down after the be ape 4 ” ; e place I've selectes 
huntsman and scrambles up the steep slippery ascent, thankful ; pos stig: tap ae will 2 by bes 4. ho tin , 

that he is not too proud to have a breastplate on his horse With vour muscular quarters beneath vou collected, 

It is with the greatest relief that he reaches the top in safety Prepare for a rush like the limited mail 
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and the courage and condition (note the * 


uw? 


the horse. The man co 


Barrett THE LEADERS 


even less inviting Smite. 


an eye for a country? 


HE GOES 


l 


« 


P SLOWI 


1, the horse collected—that 


ON THI RIGHT 


HAVI rHE 


Y FOR 


is all there—the steadying hand, the eye for the right place, 
muscular quarters ”’ 


pair 


eht be guaranteed to make light of the Whissendine or the 


BEST 


How many qualities go to make 


A knowledge 


their work, a cool head, to know when to 
beginning of a run and when to steady the 


ot 


hounds 


hasten at 


“ NOW, 


horse as 


FOR A 


and 
the 
the 


riME, 


PHI SAKE Ol HIS HORSI 


| 


ALI 


brilliant scurry 


develops into the historic 


hunt 


and 


the 


capability of seeing quickly an opportunity and acting promptly 
thought 


No wonder the 
of the hunting-fi 


great Duke of Wellington 


eld as a training for the soldier 





rHI TURN, WHICH THEY HAVI DESERVI 


and can be, nothing like the school of the 


the horse soldier. 
already half-way 
natural gift, but 


IS SMOOTH GOI 


The man who has an ev 
to being a cavalry leader 


more, I think, depends on that 


NG." 


hie 


much 
fe 





( Pye 


hunting-field toa 


LOT 


coul 


Phere 


pow 


Copy 


try 1s 
~OTTAE 
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observation and concentration on the business in hand, so We can acquire an eye for a country by continually taking pair 
valuable but so rare The man who pays attention to ever for, after all, what seem to be inspirations are only memor 
ign and detail of fox-hunting has registered on the tablets engraved by the concentration of the mind on the occupat 
of his memory innumerable valuable fragments of knowledg: of the moment 


REFUSING: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


HI inter that refuses | fence F example of not raking the horse by the head vou wheel him round, touch him w 

uncommon form of vice Refusing is not always an the spurs and close your legs as he comes up to the fence N 

urabie fault, and as the horses that refuse on the bit of it this time ; he sticks his forefeet out and pulls up di 

untin field are often more than useful in othe Back we go again, and drive him at it hard about a length aw 

pect t enerally worth while to attempt to cure ther from the fence, hitting him over the left shoulder with the wl 
e majority of men who, when buving horses for the chase have t Into the hurdle he goes, and crashes through it, and you go o1 

der wa‘ nd meat have tound themselve either by desigi the tail of the hunt you were leading but a short time ago 

, dent, in p ‘ on ot a horse which retuse fence Some Ver viten a horse of this sort will go on quite well afte 

fuse, when in the mood tod », any kind of jump, other struggle of this sort, and will slip through a gap, jump rail 





CHI SHEEP HURDLI 


have a dislike to a pa lar kind of obstack vervone 1s familiar stride over a hedge quite pleasantly until « eck puts us 
with the horse that v have nothing to do with water I have more on terms with hounds Just as we reach the pack the 

kt n one first-rate tu r jumper that would stoy ta stone wall man has hit off the line where the fox has crossed a road, and | 
Few refuse re alway jually troublesome Many hav their them over this they begin to run i ficld on the other sidk 
davs when the o fairly |, and others when they will not go gate lets us into the roadway, and scramble over a bank 

t all Phet nothing exasperating than the intermittent us into the field, and you set the horse going again as we 1 
efuset You have a tf tart ounds re running well the grass and hounds run tast again You lift vour eves and 
the hors imped the fence small one with a ditch the trees on the brow of the hill, where there is a fox covert, pa 
m the far de, smoothly at vell nor does h esitate as he gorse and partly plantation For this the fox is making, and 
spreads himself over a_ bigger e out of the next field The wish to go there as quickly as hounds Che earths are prob 
pack hover for a moment, cast selves right round, hit off the stopped, and hounds may not linger All goes well for a fi 
line under the hedge and run | under the fence rhe field is two There are gates, and vou wisely make use of the 
divided about lfwav down by e of sheep hurdles, and you turn of speed to reach these with the least possible delay I 
watch the hounds top them, cart a good head as thev feel favours vou. and hounds incline in vour direction, and onc: 
the scent on t rass Che hurd would not stop a donkey vou are as near the pack as you have any right to be But « 
and the horses nght and left of you take it in their stride Chen this field there is no gate, unless, indeed, you make a round 
round swerves your horse so suddenly that he almost shoots vou would lose you your place to a certainty. Besides, the fence isa‘ 


ovel ence \t the pace the hunt going vou drop behind ordinary one, a ditch towards vou this time, a low bank and 


‘He 


‘s 
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CHI STICKY JUMPER 
rong hedge on the top of 11 Perhaps if vou galloped on in a shortening his stride and then making a halt-hearted spring which 
t way, as it vou did not care very much whether you may result in a tall, and will certainly end in an undignified 
moved or did not, he might take it, but remembering vour scrambk Supposing that we have a horse that retuses, and 
ble, vou sit right down in the middle of the saddle, take we ask ourselves what, if any, is the cure for a fault which destroys 
tirmly in both hands and quicken your pact rhe horse our pleasure and lessens the value of the hors rhe first thing 
hallenge, vou see his ears go back, the muscles of his to do is to consider why a horse refuse This vice has, in fact 
his stride shortens He cannot altogether stop and several causes \ horse may take to retusing his tences becaust 
nd as he wants to do, and he props, scotches and with a he has a sulky temper, either inherited (certain lines of blood hay 


fort gets half round on the edge of the ditch, into a tendency to bad temper) or caused by injudicious treatment 


slips ce p siting vou on the bank Che hors Is not This is the most dithcult case to deal with, and is often in urabl 
nxious to get out, and it takes some minutes to make Or the trick of retusing may be the result of a cowardly tempet 
mble out You re- 
ind forcing hin 


nds, not a sound You 
rwards that the fox 


rt 


ths, and then, witl 


us brush, ran t 
overt in the 

a count 1 
You eg i 

‘ rst sel 
e¢ that hu in - 


relusetl in 
“ st \t il 
tl $ la 
ip ytl o W 
\ al L he 
loes not ] wate 
valls o dite] 
S ls cas 
We « " t his 
sand ride} i 0 
eis a 
is, perhaps, t 
rating of all and is 
hcult to cure This 





that half refuses 
want to jump 


uf afraid to refuse 


nging back GETS HALF ROUND TO THE EDGE OF THE DITCH, INTO WHICH HE SLIPS 
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The irage of rses fa the ike that of their riders 
en the t place Some ses are bolder than others 
t mo é ul l t vithin their powers if the 
irage t det ed i t 1 rick overbok 
‘ ‘ " ‘ hel e that fou , , 
kl len lina ld e would achi 
vith ease he fall, a plan w vitl 
but ‘ | te lo , om d . ly 
yn fide } ‘ ind | elf tor e' Anothe i ot 
Isl! t la ig ve the | r ) 
| horse llir to jump whe t i s I 
I tl e learns to refu the 1 t of b ding 
The kind of rider who teach i hor to refu vhat Whyte 
Melville ills the hard funker—the man who w le hard 
ind does ometime but whose cou f from time 
to time He stops a perfectly willing horse ce « 1 the 
uschief is dor Mat 
hunter be é el 
ulky if continually 
ippointed and vel 


4ten display it by turn 


ng round or retusin t 
the fence \nothe 
vay in whi the ibit 
ol retusit et up 
vhen a t el bold 

rs ad ‘ ‘ 
nerve ot of the best 
‘ me togcti \ | 

ey I t | ! « 


vell togethe andthe 
rence ire ed ¢ | 
is they come The ' 
horse im _ tront fuse 
one behind ftollow 
uit and the det put 
ft bw the etu | ip 
‘ . ote aie 
‘ ilt that the | ce dot 
the ime t I next time 
id become delta 
‘ il I not bitual 
use! but we < 
| ne | ’ ‘ bou 
! result the " ‘ 
t poils ul port vl 
ru mipe ind reduce 
( lue of the hor 





bad { <im itl ore 
bring about esimplh 
by traightt rd and 
resolute riding \ friend 
of mine, who w rather 
uccesstful in dea vit 
retusers adopt the 
following plan HH 


theor, was that 


ill things, vou sh 





void a battle 
endeavour to establisl orse’s confidence in himself and vou 
\ horse cat and does times, wi i battle l saw one ucceed 
the other day with a ver tient, strong and resolute rough rider 
rhe horse, a big, powerful ell-bred bay, was one of those animals 
vho had bad days Con determined to trv a little gentlh 
chooling round an artificial rst The horse not only made up 
t nd that it would not p, but that it would n stay ll 
the field wit the jumy ine ree t es he literally torced his 
way out and tairlv defeated hi I 
| think friend is right ttle is, above all things, to be 
avoided Lhe horse stronger tl the nder nd has, moreover 
most retentive memory, so that loes not soon forget But to 
return rhe plan my friend adopt was, aS soon as he and the 
retusing horse were on fairly good terms, to ride him out hunting 
and bide his time s long as nothing particular happened The 
pair went through gates, along the sides of roads, down lanes and 


bridle paths, keeping in touch with, but t 


ng no prominent part in 
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he hunt Chen one day there would be ascent. Hounds would 


overt, drop their sterns and scurry away Phen my fri 


refuser straight ahead, taking 


would sit down and drive the 


hounds, since he did not wish to che 


parallel to, but fairly wide of 


rder not oveiride the pack Ten minutes of t 


the horse in 


taking the fences as they came, with the horse’s blood up, suffi 
often to effect a cure The next time the horse went with hounds 
emembered the game of romps ind was eager for a ret 
When the horse was not vicious, but only nervous from b l 
x headstrong from weak handling, a few weeks of this gene 
sufficed [here are two points about this treatment of retu 
wh I should note as being important Ihe horse must be 
geod « dition, and should be above himselt lf a refuser is ul 
the mark or is tired, his propensities often iwake Ot cours 
great point is that he should have no excuse to refuse, and sho 
yme in time to forget the tricks he ones played While on 


condition, I may savy that breaking and schoolir 


ubye t ot 


taken to 
him into condition. W 


sung horse, great pi 
should be br 
% condition and ov 


vork are two freq 
auses ot vices ot tem] 


\ horse 


be physically capabk 


has not onl 


i certain amount of ex 


but he 


tion must tet 


t would be a joy 
to gallop and ju 
Just as over-exertiol 
strovs a man’s nerve 
the hunting-field, so dk 
t take 


down a _ hors 


ourTradce 


This plan 


iding a refuser right 


to hounds, but keep 


him quict till the p: 
ran hard, 1s a 
always 


one, and may 


tried But there 


horses which are bevyor 


such simple remed 
Let me tell how I de 
with the worst refu 
l ever had Late 0 


season | 
My best 


wanted a hor 


had 


another stable, anot] 
was lame and, at 

events, | had nothing 
rick One day I saw 


local dealer riding a \ 


ceood looking chest! 


! which I 


orst 


eventu 
bought for what w 
onsidering his looks 


pact and his jumy 


powers a very sn 

4 price l wasina hur 
the horse gave me 

' Pad harming ride whet 
tried him As I we 

away the dealer s 


He wants a bit 
driving at his fen 


IGH] 


he’sinclined to be stic} 


That was a mild way of putting it Che horse stuck resolut 
and | lost three runs in succession For atime he would 

well as to show me what he could do Il had come he 
early one day, sick of the continual disappointments, and 
regarding my new purchase over the halt-door of the box 
he worked steadily through his feed——-he was a capital doer 


man OL a 


head 


who bred hunters and sold 


when | was joined by the neighbour, a | 


farme! them at Horncastle with 
excellent horseman as well as be 
He said 


That’s bad breaking acting on nat 


uccess The old man was an 


as good as possible with mares and 


foals after | 
troubl 
iper All 


and 


told him my 


bad ter s (mentioning a well-known stallion) st 


can gallop jump, but you've to handle ‘em very ten 


they've a pain in their tempers. Now, that there horse was kn 
about a bit in breaking, and then he mastered the gentlemat 
had him Well!’ L said what should you do I 
inclined to shoot him No, sit he said not that 1 sl 


very good 


gone tint 


i 


a: 4 
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treat him as if he’d never been broken at all Over this 


echt, and determined to act on it As soon as | could 





the horse out for a couple of months I remembered an 
stud groom telling me that a month or two at 
pulling pony When I took him up I treated him exactly 
inbroken colt I found when I got him into the school 
ino notion of the use of the aids—had, in fact, no manners 
d never been taught any. I drove him about the fields 
reins, and found he had a good deal to learn about 

reins Chen I began to ride him short distances with 
lain snaffle and his head loose In 1d03 Il had been in 
seen something of the Italian cavalrv system of working 
vith a loose rein It seemed to me that perhaps he had 
a distaste for jumping by having his mouth pulled about 

heavy v-handed horse-breaker or nervous ride1 Lastly 
to teach him to jump, giving mvself six weeks for this 
e time he was quietly led or driven with long reins over a 
ed on the ground Then, by degrees, the bar, carefully 
in straw bands, was raised step by step, and I was pleased 
he showed no objection to it Then | dug.a narrow ditch 
two teet wide, made the earth into a bank on the far sid 
ve him over this both ways After a time I added a low 
rail, about six inches at first, and then some thorn bushes 


top of the bank By the end of three weeks he was taking 


| 
small obstacles without any objection Then | added a 
at some distance further on 

The horse was always petted and made much of when he had 


his little course backwards and torwards once or twice, and 


fed immediately afterwards, so that all the associations were as 
pleasant as possible Lastly, 1 got on his back and rode him over 
tl ourst By this time we were the best of frends Then | 


mv groom on another horse, and we rode round the home farm 
taking the fences as they came, all the work being done with 
se rein and his head free I found he was a clever horse, and 
was careful never to disturb his temper or to provoke a battle 


Then | ventured out one cub-hunting morning, with the stable 


mpanion as leader. We watched our opportunity and had one 


r two easy jumps, and went home The end of the matter was 
that I had an excellent hunter for very little money, always pro 


ided I could get him over the first tence of the run I do not say 


that my plan would cure every refuser, for, indeed, | know it would 


not ; but the two principles on which it was based—the restoratior 
f confidence in the horse, and patience in teaching him to jump 
his horse had never been taught The process miscalled breaking 
which he had gone through was no process, and it is a common enough 
practice in my own part of the country. This horse was bred on 
arm, and when he was rising four, full of grass and in no sort of 
ondition, the farmer, himself no horseman, sent for our local 
horsebreaker, gave him the colt, allowed him a month and paid 
m five pounds The breaker was a good horseman and a bold 
ider in his way, and he sent his charges along In some cases 
turned out fair hunters, but they lacked often the three 
C's’ of the hunting stable, which are, indeed, closely connected 
vith each other, condition, confidence and courage If young horses 
were never overworked there would be far fewer refusers than there 
re at present 
Chere is another fault, which we find in Irish horses some 


they do not refuse but they are sticky at their jumps 


>ome horses drop short and throw or buck themselves ove1 This 
unpleasant to the rider, and sometimes disastrous There was 
ol Irish horse who, soon after he landed in England, was 


by a bold young horseman Presently they came to a 


: gate Che rider put the horse straight at it rhe horse 
ip boldly, turned sideways and stopped dead, shooting the 
itly over and then bucking over after him Ihe horse had 

tion of refusing; that was his way It is, however, dis 


g to the rider if he is not prepared I remember having a 


row escape lhe scene was the Bicester country and the 
rs a young Irish mare and myself Evervone who knows 
ster country knows there are some wide ditches, and one 
unded a covert wiich hounds were drawing | went into 
the hounds found and went away at once as | reached 
dary I saw this ditch, full of very dirty water It 
great width, and | went at it with a light heart Instead 
keting bound of a fresh horse in the excitement of the 
ol a run, the mare stopped dead (naturally | came on 
k) and then bucked over. Where I was when she landed I do 
but certainly not in the saddle. I just saved the voluntary 
m. She never put me down, but she always jumped in 
Some people would say get a cutting whip and drive 

ng I do not believe in the whip, especially for young mares 


wish to rouse the obstinate element in the temper of an 


and once more I suggest a careful breaking from the 
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beginning, and teach them tojump at a fair hunting pace by mean: 
ol patience, perseverance and practice Ot course, the pian ot 


re-breaking is troublesome, but it is a cure for many vices. and. | 


believe t each owner rehe arsed a sound system of colt-bre iking 1 
each of his hunters at the beginning of each season, we should 
have ta ore pertect hunters and tar fewer failings and vi 
to complain of than we have now LD 


THE EXPENSE OF 
THREE 
I 


HUNTING 
DAYS A WEEK. 


IN 


HE question asked by the Editor of Country 1 E is 


dithicult one Che cost of a man’s hunting for three days 

a week in a grass country It depends on the man 
But if an answer must be given, then the choice of three days is 
difficulty It includes Melton No man in his senses would 
choose to go to Melton unless he was hunting at least five davs a 
week Chere is nothing to do on the other days, as Nimrod ponte d 
out when writing on the same subject a century ago That 
however, is not all When a man goes to Melton he wishes to 
share in the cream of Midland sport That means that in ord 
to have a return for his expenditure he ought to hunt on the following 
days With the Quorn on Mondays and Fridays, the Cottesmor 


on Tuesdays, Thursdays and alternate Saturdays, and the Belvoir 
on Wednesdays and alternate Saturdays These days afford the 
best riding countries in the world, but if you would see the best 
of the sport you ought to go out nearly every day There ar 
many poor scenting days and short running foxes even in the Shire 
Chere never will be a great number of really fast, good galloy 
In any season, and to see your share of them you must go out often 
Che three-day-a-week man, then, should leave Melton out 


of the question and choose either Oakham, Grantham or Market 


Harborough In the first case he would hunt with the Cottesmore 
only in the second with the Belvoir only and in the third with 
Mr. Fernie’s and the Pvytchley lo see hounds satisfactorily, 
in these countries you require as good a horse as you can afford 
to buy It you buy inferior horses you will enjoy more sport els« 
where than here You require a big horse, a bold horse and a 
blood one, and these are worth money. The horse must-also be 


fairly well mannered ; and a no conditioned horse is out of place 
in fields which will always be large and in countries where it 

necessary that at times you should take your turn at the only 
practicalde place in the fence It will pay best in the long ru 
to buy seasoned horses with characters These horses, if know1 
will nearly always bring back the price you paid for them if yo 
want to sell Iwo horses might give you six days in a fortnight 
in other countries They will not do so in the grass countrie 
[he pace is greater there on the average than in the Provinces 

Ihe Masters hunt longer, and the number of fox and the 
small coverts enable us to hunt practically all day If you 
are to enjoy the best of the sport you must take out two 
horses each day, and for three days a week you must have 
three horses, and should have four if possible You must al 

have a man who can ride a second horse Thus we have 

stable of three or four horses representing an outlay of, say, 4200 
for each of two and 4/80 for a good horse with an “ if" against 
him or we shall have four at, say, a total value of /600, the first 
stable representing a capital outlay of 4/480 But if the hors« 
are of the right sort and carefully if boldly ridden, they ought 
with ordinary luck, to be worth 4400 or 4300 respectively, or about 
two-thirds of what they cost you, if you sell in the sprir Sub 
scriptions should, if you do your duty by the Hunt, come to at 
least 425 in each case, and it will be more if you hunt with two 
packs. It is customary to make some acknowledgment of the 
Hunt servants’ services at Christmas, and there are subscription 
to various funds—wire, damage poultry, Point-to-Point race 
and Shire horse funds—which will amount to another /10 at least 
You may reckon that each horse will eat about 18s. a week, o1 
say, 4100 tor the season, if your man is careful There are variou 
sundries, including the saddler, which will come to about /5 
Chere will be a stable helper at 18s. a week, and the head man 

wages must be reckoned for twenty-six weeks, to come to /30 at 
least Another /10 for contingencies Thus we get a gross expend 
ture of 4876, less 4400 for value of horses, in round figure 

#500 tor t he season from November to Ma i Nor do I think 


that you can do it much more reasonably think, one year with 


another, that will re present the outlay Then, as to housing your 
self By far the best plan is tor two or iree friends to share i 
furnished house One or other ts sure to ve some gift for house 


keeping, and he should be manager ar housekeepet but you 
must, of course, have a good cook-housekeeper accustomed to 
hunting-men and their ways, and give h help as one may requir 
4 good soldier-servant is most usef in such ‘* chummerk 
but, if properly managed, such ar tablishment will not co 
more than your ordinary rate of living, possibly.not so much 1 
one of the friends is a good manag Kents run no higher in the 
Shires than elsewhere The cheapest plan is to take a house and 
furnish it, trusting to find a congs il stable-companion for yourself 


for the season The rent and tixes for the year will be less than 
the sum paid for a furnished yuse for the season. Of course 
l have assumed that you m« to ride to hounds seriously No 
doubt pottering could be done much more cheaply, but that is not 


mv subject E. M. P. 
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EW artist ould seem at first sight to be more opposed 
in sentiments, ideals and methods than Vanbrugh 
ind Adam It is hard to think of any iperficial 


resemblance closer than the common tate ot bem 


sunderstood by the prot ssional and artistic criticism 


of their own times. In Vanbrugh’s case it is reserved for 
sir Joshua Reynolds in his famous discourses to place his aims 
ind methods in their true light pe iking as a paintel he 
said: ‘“* He had originality of invention, he understood light and 


shadow, and has great skill in composition lo support his 
principal object he produces his second and third groups of 


Masse \dam's pretace to lis Works has an equally 


illuminating passage Sir John Vanbrugh’s genius was ot 
the first cla and in point of movement, novelty and ingenuity 
his works have not been exceeded by anything in modern times 
We should certainly have quoted Blenheim and Castle Howard 
i ‘reat exampl s ot these periections In pre ference to our own 


or any other modern architect, but, unluckily for the reputation 
ol t excellent artist, his taste kept no pace with lis genius 
ind his works are so crowded with barbarisms and absurdities 
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ind so borne down by their own preposterous weight, that 
but the discerning can separate their merits from their cd ts 
In the hands of the ingenious artist, who knows how to polis 
ind refine, and bring them into use, we have always regarck 
his productions as rough jewels of inestimable value We ca 


illow ourselves to close this note without doing justice to th 


memory of a great man whose reputation as an architect has 
been long carried down the stream by a torrent of undistinguis] 
ing prejudice and abuse.’ It is of the greatest interest ther 
tore to find that this tribute is not merely based on an ordinary 
acquaintance with Vanbrugh’s works, but that the writer 
actualiv been emploved in adding to one of the earlier masier’s 
buildings. We mav well doubt if anv evidence short of the 
duction of the drawing, most fortunately preserved at Comptor 
Verne, headed, * Design for an addition to the south lront 
corresponding to the old part of the house as much as possibie,’ 
and signed ** Robert Adam 1760,” would be accepted as proof 
t the actual facts The drawing, now reproduced, seems 
to belong to a set in the Soane Museum, where this particul 


elevation is missing 
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EW artists would seem at first sight to be more opposed and so borne down by their own preposterous weight, that é 
n sentiments, ideals and methods than Vanbrugh but the discerning can separate their merits from their ce ts 
ind Adam It is hard to think of any superficial In the hands of the ingenious artist, who knows how to polish 
resemblance closer than the common tate of beimeg and retine, and bring them into use, we have always regarck 
misunderstood by the professional and artistic criticism his productions as rough jewels of inestimable value. We « 
of their own time In Vanbrugh’s case it was reserved for illow ourselves to close this note without doing justice t } 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in his famous discourses to place his aims memory ol a great man whose reputation as an architect has 
and methods in their true light Speaking as a painter, he been long carried down the stream by a torrent of undistinguis] 
said He had originality of invention, he understood light and ing prejudice and abuse.” It is of the greatest interest 1 
hadow, and has great skill in composition lo support his fore to find that this tribute is not merely based on an ordinan 
principal object he produces his second and third groups of acquaintance with Vanbrugh’s works, but that the write1 
masse \dam’s preface to his Works has an equally ictualiv been emploved in adding to one of the earlier ma | 
illuminati passage ‘Sir John Vanbrugh’s genius was of buildings. We may well doubt if any evidence short of the pri 
the first cla ind in point of movement, novelty and ingenuity luction of the drawing, most fortunately preserved at Comptor 
Hy vorks have not been exceeded by anything in modern times Verne\ headed Design for an addition to the south lront . 
We should certainly have quoted Blenheim and Castle Howard corresponding to the old part of the house as much as possibi 
i reat exal ple ol these perfections, in preterence to our owl and signed * Robert Adam 1760 ™ would be accepted as pl i 
or any other modern architect, but, unluckily for the reputatior ot the actual facts Ihe drawing. now reproduced, seems | 
cellent artist, his taste kept no pace with his genius to belong to a set in the Soane Museum, where this particular I 
anid hi orl ire so crowded with barbarisms and absurdities elevation is missing rhe total extent of the facade is give S : 
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‘ t he . 
ck i 
I 
the mal 
e buildin i 
tand | 
‘ 0 I 


put it ha qu 
ti common to 
Vanbrugh not 
ibly the round 
irched window 
both storey 
ind the bold 
cale of the ce 
ign The ey 
dence seem 
imply that two 
thirds of tl 
facade alreac 
X1 ted a 
centre curtain 
wall with two Copyright THI 
end pavilion 
and that Adam added a new curtain wall containing three 
windows and an end pavilion, in the same style, so that 
the former end pavilion should become the centre of the 
outh facade thus extended [his suggestion is borne out by 
1 plan in the Soane Museum which shows the older house in 
i lighter tint than the dark alteration work by Adam Phe 
plan in Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. \ has no such indications 
If we accept this explanation of the Adam drawing of the south 
facade the west or garden front reveals itself at once as a Van 
brugh design. It has all the marks of his mannet The great 
pilasters of his favourite Doric order agree with his scale of 
handling, and the forcible break of the entablature of the centre 
in accordance with his rather crude methods of obtaiming 
desired effect It is 
ish-barring has disappeared in the mania of 1850 for great 
eets of plate-glas The scale is thereby exaggerated and the 


very unfortunate that his characteristi1 
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Compton Vern 
may therefore 
defined as t 
prolongation 
the north ul 
south wings, t 


addition of t 


great portico « » 

the east fro 

the tormation 

the hall with t 

internal treat 

ment of the h 

ceiling and 

the walls wit 

their character 

istic pictures al 

framework, t] 

building of t 

oranger\ th 

bridge an 

COUNTRY LIFE perhaps the d 

sign ot th 
private chapel Ihe cove of the hall ceiling was rr 
lecorated by Gibson, but the central flat with its octago1 
coffering is original. Whatever other internal work le 

+ 


may have contributed cannot now be determined, becaus 

in 3855 the State rooms were redecorated in a moder 

semi-Italian style, the architect being John Gibson 

pupil of Sir Charles Barry If the plan in Vitruvius Brita ° 
cus can be relied upon, the dining-room had two apsid 

ends with screens of columns—-Adam’s favourite treatment 

and it was entered centrally trom the hall, which had two fi 

places instead of one in the middle, as at present rhe pl 

now given has been revised to show the original state of things 

Ihe great hall was formed by Adam by the removal of a cross 

wall so as to throw into it the private dining-room of the older 

house rhe original staircase was similarly thrown into thi 

dining-room Ihe date of the drawings of the hall ceiling 
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170 | i iTve ber l-carved mante 

f lren¢ n character deta fairly to be cor 
leredl Lo NIN ind these ma erVv We 

( il \ byt time Phe exterior said not to have 
been alte it it is certain that the great swag frieze under 
e port i the large entrance doorwav to the hall wer 
ted by G ! Phe ire much heavier in scale and treat 
than A rk Moreove evation published 

1771 ipper range of square wind : ich may have 
int Thi T T ( for a tanlight Phi 

\ rigina 1 \dam altered then 

to flat hh The centre ed the frieze is a tree 
is ead, the nil looking more 








UNDER PHI 


PORTICO 


in early ku ora Kk in provu rendering of a Caesar 

iny swarthy denizen of the East. The order of the portico 

ke that of the Pantheon, but the capita ire of the 

later Roman typ The two quadrant-shaped lead rain-watet1 

pipes in the corners of this facade bear the date 1765, five vears 
iter than the date of the Adan raw of the south tront 

When the th volume ot | l ! appeared 


L77I it conta ned besides iit Tri Hi us only two other 
buildings by Adar Witham Hal r Beckford, and Compton 
Verney for Lord Willoughby de Brok Of the latter a plan is 


iven and an elevation of the eastern front showing the 
colonnacd | plan ves t all how much 
tin ' ‘ old ma ‘ Adan iterations 
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consisted. rhe very brief letterpress merely says that 
first plate shows “ The principal front which has lately be 
repaired by his Lordship at great expense Here is a | 


of beautiful Composite columns which, from its situation, ha 
pleasing effect. The second plate is a plan of the ground fi 
and offices which are concealed by a plantation.” A curi 
point is that the plan does not coincide with the build 
Che south wing as built is wider, in a wav which tends to confi 
the supposition made as to the extent of the Adam addit 
in relation to the older work 

The staircases are quite unimportant, and the bedro« 
though good present no special features The offices 
evidently grown bv various additions and the stable b! 
good in itself, has not! 
particularly Adam-like ab 
it, and is probably of 
earlier date It is not w 
the work of Leoni. Weh 
some valuable evidence 
to the date of the hous: 
cause George Vertue, in 
notes of a tour mac 
October, 1737, describes 
Visit in company with 
Earl of Oxford. He menti 
Compton Verney as “a 
built house of 1714,” 
then proceeds to note 
pictures the stained g 
windows lying in the | 
and the tombs in the 
chapel 

It will be seen that 
somewhat complicat 
account is needed to set 
the development of 1 
house, and the story of 
family is no simpler | 
first Lord Willoughby 
Broke won his peerag 
1491, when he took pai 
the victory of Bosworth 
afterwards served Henry Vil 
as Marshal of the Eng 
Army in the French ca 
paign He was a gr 
grandson of the fourth | 
Willoughby de kere sby 
title now merged in 
earldom of Ancaster His 
son Robert the sect 
baron, had a son, Edward 
who married a daughtes 
of Lord Latimer, but he d 
before his father, and 
barony then fell into ab 
ance Elizabeth, the iss 
ot this marriage and d 
Baroness Willoughby 
Broke was the great 
ieiress then in England 
the ward of Sir Edw 
Greville ot Milcote | 
distinguished soldier desis 
to marry her to John his 
but he counted without E 
beth, who preferred | 
the second son It was 

her that he had no est 
to matintaim her, and his 
vas at risk abroad fig 
the King’s battles ae 
replied and said that s 
had an estate suificient | 
for him and for herself, and that she would pray tor 
safeties and wait for his coming,’ which she did | 
zrandson, another Sir Fulke Greville, already d ire | 
Willoughby de Broke, was made first Baron Brooke for 
services to the throne Of his gifts as courtier and mar 
letters, which graced the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
needless to write her When he died unmarried his 
barony passed by a special remainder to his cousin, the ance 
of the Earl of Warwick The dormant de Broke bat 
descended to his sister Margaret, who married Sir Richard Ver 
of Compton Verney and so changed the family name. ( 
of their grandsons, Sir Richard Vernev of Belton, Grant] 
M.P. for Warwick, knighted by James II., laid claim to the 
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h de jure he was the eleventh holder, and, winning his 
fore the House of Lords, became de /acto the third 
e mentions him as a person “ happily qualified with most 
is inclination, from whom he had received much assist- 
r rectifving the map of the hundred of Kineton, as also 
delineation of divers monuments for adorning his work.” 
| to the age of ninety, dying in 1711, and was succeeded 
voungest and only surviving son George, twelfth baron 
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Press with its great Domne portico at Oxford This buwild- 
ing has features in common with Compton Verney for 
instance, the curious semicircle openings in the pediment 
spandrels 

Vanbrugh’'s death took place in 1726, at his house in White- 
hall rhis famous erection, built amid the ruins of Whitehall 
Palace, burnt in 16097, survived down to our own times, but 
not unaltered It is worthy of remark that it also had row 
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{ Windsor, Dean in 1713 and Registrar of the most 
irder of the Garte1 lo him, therefore, must be du 
building of Compton Verney Lord Willoughby cd 
ivs that there is a family tradition that Vanbrugh 
architect of Compton Verney, and its appearance 
geht and sanction to the idea. Vanbrugh started 
tectural career with the building of Castle Howard 
and in the summer of 1705 the foundation-stone 
m was laid. In 1711 he was building the Clarendon 


irched windows on both — flor Sswilt’s lines will bear 
quotation 
\ 
W Pal 
4 
\t ) } 


George, the twelfth Lord loughby, lived to December, 1728 








34 
nd was succeeded by his elder sut 
Richard, who died in 1752 
t it issue The baro f re 
ted t ephe' John Peyt 
ourteenth baron, born in 1735 He 


irried in 1761 Lady Louisa Nort! 
ter of the celebrated Prime Minister 


There is a sketch in the Adan 

ction in the Soane Museum for a 
onument, with a pencil note ascrib 
ng it to Lord Willoughby de Broke 
It shows the arms and motto of the 
imily, but there is no date or signa- 
ture It seems as if it mav have 
been an idea for a monument to 


Richard, contemplated but not carried 


out, as John Peyto lived until 1816 
His son, the fifteenth baron, died in 
1820. when he was succeeded by his 
brother, Henry Peyto, who lived until 


1852 His death brought a new era 
of alterations, including the recasting 
of the state rooms already described 
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COMPTON VERNEY 


Compton Verney 
owes much to its glorious 
setting. The way from 
Kineton, with its long 
stretch of grass-bordered 
road, lined with tall trees 
conveys the idea of 


d 
grand avenue of 
approach. On the right 
hand a great sheet of 


water is seen through the 
fringe of foliage until, at 
the point where the mai 
road crosses a bridge, a 
fine clearing affords 
noble view of the ere 


stone mansion Chi 
trees in the grounds are 
quite exceptional, and 
convey an idea of in 
mense antiquity : fiant 


cedars of Lebanon and 
huge elms exclude the 
idea of mushroom plan 
tations Capability 
Brown was emploved 
lay out the grounds 
new and succeeded 
beyond his wont on lines 
analogous to St. James 
Park at its. best It 
provides no immediate 
setting for the 
which just finds itself o1 
its lawns as best it can 
rhe winding sheet ot! 
water, the natural ele’ 
tion of the site and tlhe 
beautiful trees were 


house 


ever, elements Ww 
would ensure succes 
any event The actua 
approach to the house 1s 
over a stone bride 
three segment archi 
an Adam type é 
balustrade is worked to 
a graceful curve d 


terminates with four 
sphinxes, extremel\ 
rendered in lead I 
are he same typ > 
those that adorn 
Adam gateway scree! 
Svon The wing wa 
the bridge are curved 
the steep banks wit! 
usual skill. Bevond 
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to the round arched side windows and to 
the larger Venetian opening of the eastern 
end. In the side wn deep splaved 
jambs are panelled with rosette centres 


S 
J 


forming a very effective piece of plaste1 


The western gallery rests on coupled 


columns of a= simpk Doric type which 
carry a plain frieze architrave adorned 
with graceful swags The western wall ts 


panelled at the back, and there are two 
quadrant fans to the angles of the centre 
panel, and an unmistakable Adam mantel 
piece for the comtort of — the rallery 
occupants 


Phere Is nothing to show what ie 
reredos was like but the plain deal 
and oak-grained pews and pulpit are all 
probably original There are two tomb 


of exceptional interest, the altar tomb by 
Nicholas Stone the elder, who noted nt 
his Diary “In 1630 1 made a tomb for 
Sir Richard Varney and his Lady set wW 
at Compton Verney for the which he had 
paid Ink £go.’ The other is a black and 
white marble wall tomb of Sir Greville 
Verney, Knight, 1668, with a portrait bust 
The interesting Munich glass in the chapel 
was obtained abroad about 1660, titted 
( ght IN THE CHAPEI COUNTRY LIFE to the windows of the old chapel, and 





bridge and by the side of the lake is the site 
the original chapel, which was removed 


Its place is marked by an engraved 
stone slab of that time, which seems to 
date the new chapel as probably ready for 
use in that vear. There would be no reason 
to suppose that it was not by Adam, if 
Neale and Rep.on had not, on the authority 

Holland, included it in a list of ‘ Capa- 
bility Brown's works. As, however, Adam 
as still in full practice, and in 1771 was 
publishing the designs of Compton Verney 
it seems more than likely that Brown 
nerely carried out a design by Adam. The 
est front is a very successful piece of un 
idorned architecture. A simple arcaded and 
rusticated base, agreeing with the height of 
the internal western gallery, and a_ plain 
steep pedimented upper storey in ashlar 
ork, constitute the entire facade. Three 
quietly treated blank windows, or recesses 
ire the leading features of the principal 





Internally, the flat panelled ceiling rests 
1 simple cove, intersected in relation Copyright THE STABLES OUNTRY LIFE 


me - Bors, ft x. 





then readapted to those of the new ()y i book 




















SRANANG BOLI ” in one of the pieces Is the date 1602 
LIBRARY | DINING ROOM © It only remains to refer to the orangery 
AS ALTERED — } 
ROOM _ 2 “mM s > which though small in scale, bears tull evidence 
; ; of Adam’s retined design It has five arches 
5 = : 
and four Doric columns, with a nely wrought 
. ' 
: © HALL ‘ <i f 7 entablature and a_ pediment oy \long the 
* : z base-line are placed four tone phinxes of an 
COURT - interesting type Their appearance suggests that 
. am S hey have been the terminals « ome vate piers 
j , - or other feature, of which rer ibrance has beet 
Ms ADAM PORTICO 8 lost 
' o 2 c6 The story of Compton \ ev is long and in 
>. are ea + ‘ - tricatt Pha development inn two centurt ot 


the house we see to-day ha een a text in it lf 








y but there was the older | e with which Duedak 
deals, standing on the irgin of the existin 
i a vater We may ure that the Verne) 
ee vho married Margaret, thi ister of Si 
B-- sa FORECOURT 62s: Fulke Greville t Baron Brooke, would 
: a Sy have beauti hes the home to which he 
a ‘ “ took so distir hed a brick Long before 
{ ? that we may imagine human occupation 
) é ee back to th days of the reat Roman 
L.. | a Smeal a . 7 road which brought law and order into 
a | a . ; the heart of Britain. Compton Verney 
; ' ; . we = could ne\ have been a trackless retreat 
OUND FLOOR PLAN OF COMPTON os ‘ ee: % like its ighbour Compton Winyates, and 
VERNE\Y .* Dk Sm Hes, each in the contrast of its architecture seems 

.* ™ vet” } 


i a “Tey true to its locale. ARTHUR T. BoLton, 
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THE FOX AND HIS CUNNING. 


te 








“ 
« 
rHERE WAS THI OX OUIETLY SWIMMIN BACK AGAIN. HAVING DOUBLED ON HIS TRACKS 
T 
| I 
Nn \ | 
s 
- } 
OX * 
Ih \ , 
ul rt 
hat —— 
t pu 
ul | 
I 
! ' } 
| I a 
\ ti 
loz i u 
play th int 
} | | 
" 
‘ xX i . 
1 but 1 
, hi ive 
t beim 1 vr 1 
hil t { ta 
ip bn b« 6 
xample, any . ke] Z 
Lm x + vs th 
whe I f walk 
La alway vs g 
xiet » kee] ) 
edge, and t ul e di 
al de thet t 
tra “ tl sa 


time very innoyving to the rTAKING A_ RESI HAVING FOUND <A SUBSTITUTI 





e 


the fox’s cunning is the 

nary way it contrives to slip 

1 ride or road without being 
How very often, at the exact 
when vour attention is else- 
you momentarily turn your 

s a fox slip across unseen ! 
illv vou are convinced that no 
rossed, vet hounds flash over 

cry a moment later, proving 

in nine cases out of ten 

X this. I am convinced, is no 


lance The fox has watched 


‘ } 
rtunity. 
| remember some years ago (with 
Berks) there was a fox who 
old thatched cattle-shed, 
which we used to turn him 
rting a rake into the thatched 
\fter being run twice and 
ime escaping, the thatch was 
blank for a considerable period 
time to time, when passing 
ce was tried without result 
the opinion was expressed that 
i tox had met his death by some 
mate means OI else had changed 
iis domicile for good. But it was 


so, and his cunning was proved 


rious way After some little 
AJ f time, hounds were passing 
the d shed again. Once more the 


itched roof was tried and onc 
there was no result By mere 
however, a spectator chucked 


; 
Tit 


o an old tree alongside th 
shed, and down jumped our old fox ! 
Many a time he must have lain up 
re and watched us trving his old 
plac Curiously enough, on 
asion the fox got killed. It 
uught, if I remember rightly, 
that the stone had hit him, for he 
vas overtaken directly, after running 
an erratic manner. 
Again, there was a certain isolated 
out on the flats, in the middlc 
me ploughed land, which over 
over again was drawn blank 
[he tarmer maintained there was a 


fox there (the usual tale of ‘‘ poultry 


s told), and the men at work with 

ims said they often saw a 

x coming and going from this 

yet he never was at home when 

to pay him a visit 

(ne lay, however, an old farme 
ig] to have known better 

cut across his neighbour's 

ist after we had drawn th 

Wank came across the 10OX 

in the middle of the field, 


d yards or so from the 


\I heory is that this fox, on 
he first tar-away echoes ”’ 
nt trotting on the road and 
pproaching his haunts, used 

the wood and he out in 
ile the covert was drawn, 
ck again when hounds had 
ere 1S a similar case on 
this, but the fox then was 
because he got up out o} 
g-place in the open field too 
ng neglected the chance of 
maining behind after hounds 
He was viewed by a whip 

e reason had been delayed 
hind \ holloa brought 


ounds, and le was hunted 


MANY 
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IN Kt MIDLANI STYLI 

Perl the test tl evel aw done by 1ox was 

| | | | wa tching hounds on foot, and 
itne y in t \ fox, sound (if I remen 

er i Hemp! went ‘ over Crick Canal 
} I st ‘ he bank of the canal | saw the 

ie a Hounds horseme went away full cry ”’ 

nd ve t i before the last of the crowd of 

o e bridge ripple in the still waters of 
eve Chere tox quietly swim 

doubk tracks Hounds 

ed Midland le were cast on. and 

| pick v ’ Ihe hunt 


WERI CAST ON AND ON 

went on their way rejoicing in one direction, whil 
original fox (also rejoicing, | should imagine continued 
the othe 

lhe fox, though, in my opinion, he in no way displays 
much orsuch various cunning as either the stag or har 
uses one of the favourite devices of the latter, namely, a s 
stitute This has been often witnessed, and although I h 
never actually seen the exchange, I have twice seen a 
which had evidently been run, sitting up and looking back 


hounds running, evidently knowing that his trick had work 
and that as his neighbour was now being hunted in his place 
could with safety take a short rest. 





WHAT 


rHE 


EY! 


THI 


HEART DOES NOT GRIEVE OVER, 
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is t i be remarked t t is muparative yunds L« \l Dal W it last he vert 
eally old tox is killed lt with age comes leath, it is age that ins | x” the t 
vs ft vit xperrem t x le s » OutT-W iyo rer 1\ \ 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. of a lost caus No figure in Scottis istory so brought out 


S tland losing its old romantic attachment to Bonn the truth of the adage that dark and true and tender is t 
nce Charlie / [he question is forced on us when a North.” and if his cause after the fight on Culloden Mo 
of an ancient family, who not only had an ancestor was that of one who had not only failed, but lost heart, we ca 
the ‘45, but one who was a devoted leader under draw a veil over it for the sake of the splendid loyalty 
Young Pretender, finds in William, Duke of Cumbe1 vild Highland followers which | vided a noble chapt 
, ie “hero of Culloden.”’ Victor he was, but hero ? history 
| y so is to upset tradition, which found its hero in the gallant 
ut beaten Prince, who for months after was chased and hunted MR. MASEFIELD'S NEW Pt 
straths and corries with a price of £30,000 upon his head The Daffodil Fields, by Maset Hi 
hungry, bare-legged Highlander so base as to be tempted \ SHILLING shocker in verse is the ¢ we — 
by the monev. Charles, at any rate, was the hero of song and tself open. It makes t on tt eas 
sentiment. However, the Hon. Evan Charteris has taken up ee eee yes “ag , : ; 
the cudgels in favour of the protagonist of Charles, and in his s a tes ; vio nis ‘. pp " : rene a amas 
ook, William Augustus Duke of Cumberland: His Early Lif ith fe nee ie. oinaie’ (inks ngpeics i oes to the A 
md Times (Edward Arnold), tries to convince us that the Hano where among cowboys he st the path of virtue t 
verian General has been badly traduced. He is indeed a skilled n drink and falls a will ctim to t faSy \ 
ind able advocate, who, in a previous book, proved his perfect the drama is the flaw ver W fig { ert 
familiarity with the scenes and characters of the '45. Let us t het Disinterest ' 
say at once he interests but does not convince In making , 
out his case he is content to try and establish the negative , sprbepitei ‘as y 
point that the Duke was no worse than his age. No historian , z Ae “4 - 
has vet had the hardihood to contend that there was eithe1 : 
mercy or magnanimity in the Hanoverian treatment of the valli the ti 
Stewart rebels. The spirit of the Duke is unerringly seen in terviews 
hus despatch to the Duke of Newcastle after the surrender of to the gre 
Carlisie garrison peeches ad ’ i ‘ 
I wish 1 \ d soldiers with these villains, but it w ry pongapoey ' , 
ive fellow, and it comes to the same end, as they ha\ t st Yet i 
the King’s merey and IT sincerely hope will meet with none , ‘ | 
In mitigation of this and other equally significant passages 
in the Duke's despatches, Mr. Charteris arrays a lot of con trHE CAMPAGNA AS A LAND TO BE LIVI 
temporary remarks that are very easily discounted in the cas« The Roman Campagna \ ( ’ 
of a man who has “ H.R.H.”’ attached to his name \ statu NO excuse need be le for t 
vas erected to him in 1770 by Lieutenant-General William Strocd primarily as a land to be liv I t ttit s 
ith the inscription vhose pleasant and instruct t tion to t terat 
i cal aa kl} : 
I titude for private kindnes nour to his public vy Penis : vied -age ' 
But we all know what value is to be attached to an eighteenth itcom painstak d t 
century epitaph or inscription. Later the statue was removed f the aut und if ha 
ind melted without exciting any protest. Not much mor { the guide-books, this is | Ca 
mportance can be attached to a passage like the following : the Campagna 
Our young He wrote Newcastle on January 6t! returned yesterda cneaties 44 Led ane pe a 
g highly pleased and satisfied with having drove the rebels into thei nakd thadie - Sb the Geis wal ( 
vn country, and having bravely retaken Carlisle msidering his strengt with the ter work’. and lamentabiy stricken by disouse | fod ata 
it material he ad to do it wit! All the world is in love with him, and “ ee : , ait shi ” 
1 i la I | t I 
Of course, the author takes a much more favourable view otf arr litudes of t parsely-peopled 
Newcastle than is usual with historians, but even so the languag« pa é nd that brooding pr \ vk dt ‘ 
is to be discounted as that of diplomacy and partiality. large a part of the imperishable chan Tia 3 ae 
A man is known by his friends, and far more significant ko dedicates his volume to the pioneers of civilisation in the Campagna Roma 
; . : ’ : . f pays a merited tribute to the labour ft Red C1 Society 
i Our Opinion, is umberland s high opinion of Henry Hawley gs = ete eta ai ee ea EATS la sa alt: die Sandi Meee ta 
xnhown among soldiers as ‘‘ The Hangman Mr. Charteris Sececiisatiliin all danaieditets tame taiiee be cuneate: sel 6 ts meal 
says of him with not less than justice note that improvement may already be recorded in the conditions of peasa 
The gibbet and the halberds, indeed, seem to have been his sole meat te and labour Apart from its interest . potnat aul ind tor 
obedience or establishing discipline, and beyond these his idea the book would be justified by its illustrat vhich are extremely numero 
\ i for the most part admirable \ folding map at the end of the volume would 
Confirmation of all this is supplied 1 . id to the satistaction of the met! il reader w iphy t eq 
firmation of ; S supplied by one of the myriad ee Beene Italia , 
singular, out-of-the-way passages in the volume : 
\ lawsuit gives an approximate idea of his size \ man backed THE POISONOUS SNAKES OF INDIA 
juce an individual who would weigh twice as much as Cumbre The Poisonous Terrestrial Snakes of our British Indian Dominions 
— there were no means of persuading the King’s son into the scales Including Ceylon) and how to recognise them, with Symptoms 
eon agreed at 20 stone, which was supposed to be two mor: of Snake Poisoning and Treatment, by Major F. Wall. Third 
" tually weighed. One Bright was then produced, who weighed edition 
$295! rhe plaintiff invoked the law for the recovery of his waget There,” THE first edition of this useful manual was reviewed Country Lire, Apt 
Walpole, ‘‘ were the Duke’s twenty stone bawled over a t! sand sc08 The chief additions to the new issu t in the intercalatic fa fe 
righteous law decided against the man who has won.” Wit! species described in the meantime by Maior Wall, and the addition of a serie 
tf weight, the Duke’s countenance had coarsened The portrait ¥ chapters dealing with snake bite and its effect, and the mstitution of the 
2 painted ten years later, shows features the moulding of which, different poisons, with suggestions as to the treatment of people bitte: Phe 
t distincti s marred by an ungainly excess of fles measures to be adopted in combating the effects of snake 4 sre considers 
n spite of the author’s most persuasive writing, we under three headings: (1) Preventive, wl it | tine the a ' 
ned to think the popular verdict on “ the Butcher ’ : any VERON TOM Mey Ree Doe Cee ' pacing 
Wa lar irom the truth. It took Queen Victoria many bess abectbes ; (2) Amtemotal, Watch aims af ints of bea Pace 
vear exalted conduct to get over the dislike engendered ag tee ers eg Yai sheggoragacs ee ten yg 
Hanoverian kings. As to the Stewarts, their faults - saniien pn yss anggp geee came Cinder thee Gent teentian Waker Wan 
patent to the eye, but they were accompanied by nows the dubitebk ue of the three measures recommended by many author 
ery Royal characteristics. Charles I. at least knew ties, vig., ligature, ex n and amputation, but does not recommend anyt! 
lie nobly ; Charles II. won hearts even if he shocked n their place. Under the second, antitoxin, or anti-poisonous serotheray 


ind the Young Pretender was at any rate the hero prepared from the blood of horses that have been subjected to progre 
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‘ eract the ef slit | - 
; k ‘ ta slit 
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, ‘ \ ‘ ting ¢ ‘ at ‘ , ‘ grea 
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THE POT OF BASII 
ta Ma Isabe \ tA l 
{ ba 
i i i i i 
’ . ' 
at | 
x ( I 
li lis I 
ul ul I i \ 
id lisay il, 1 
Watersprings \ I nd t | " 
y interesting stor The Vulgar Lover, by Vincent B Chapman and Ha 
But, if " VR. VINCENT BROWN does not writ r por irit H 
‘ pla r nad t t ‘ e! taitht A n sj 
‘ t of Mr, A. ( , ads t , 
t ’ Vulgar 1 ris! I R t f f 
t sinty of the s, a tragedy heighten t Zg [ ind ndlir 
Mr. A.C. I te es t " ire both terrible and pla i" | 
! 1 ( tud f sa r towards t alf-d n participa na 
ff at We q plicated in emotional | ties and s prog 
t t lulg i ma When t story opens, Juxon Rhoden, self ade, wea " l,andt 
piritual lit ark 1 son wh s of age t | ve ind appr i i al lay nN 
g iad i a past generat lu ! e wile f Kedar Slond, the llag s kel Sl vit 
t Yet t tory ambl appeared. No one knows her whereal 5 and, silent, pas 
f it blunt se, is equally in the darl Bet Jux and n the 
t Sidne bent I in unsuita ul ig Ss fat Pt 
nger Rhoden, aware of the position of Jux vards Slond's wife ‘ 
rb his passionate anger at the wrong done t st while Juxon 
Two Little Parisians I Mill The Bodley He tion to the lad’s marriage adds to his hatred It is ot S at the trut 
I tiul t pair as y Id w to mee ng remain unknown to Clara Rhoden, and Juxon Rhoden, driven into a 
’ 1 it I mplex, but not vher nfronted by the return of Annie Slond to the village and te’s 
t t es press tion of her position, loses his bluster and becomes the prey to an obses 
ul t i i is ind a 1 he sees himself hunted by his son, a would-be murderer. When 
‘ I c lot Ca particula Rhoden is found killed, these fears of his are remembered, and it would sé 
s t sight as few a child-lov« first that younger Rhoden is to lose his life Mr. Vincent Brown, | 
f bet yet t Id always remains a child grants us a happier ending, and the st ses under less sinister aust 
va poss en forthe most intuitive those with w h it begar 
t traged f litt ad's xiety as 
S $ ssoming fort Thorley Weir, by E. F. Benson Smith, Elde 
: ate t atens ad MR. E. F. BENSON has the happy knack of telling a story in such a 
‘ t not but wish de ed Again, Caill ted manner that it is diffi tt riticise unkindly what he says t 
h i f it g, refusing to give up t dangerous f the agreeable way in which says it. In Thorley Weir his charact 
¢ t yt wily argur ts of his s rs ast rtainly quite delightfi humar al, unaffected people with wil 
t kily here's not any danger, t use 1 genuine satisfaction t ! t ] e Wroughton is a cl 
al I ly say t is, but it isn’t g woman with no nonsens it her, her grandmother is the 
ke-believ c emolished fror its grandmother Mr. Benson can so well portray, w talks slang and dresses 
4 ‘ ‘ f the nd of p ait ; ngénu and t tw Lat iS. a st an gatekeeper at \Thistleton’s ¢ 
it \ a} a fd ted and admirable sons whose d elr 
. . - . t ties of | . , al f 
The Magic Fire H " ‘ and H st f vw luck ca Cha I at and Art ( 
{ERI M Ha i's st N a pla fa a t 
1 n¢ s is t applicat ning i s Cradd x Lathor ul Frar Armst Z 
, i e giftt s costs his wife her life and former's abje lapse, is farcical and $ Howey s has bes 
‘ ‘ ; < x < + le ira sa sg 
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OF PREY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


GOLDEN EAGLI CHI EY RII 


O naturalists and sportsmen in general a short review abler pens than mine, and the story o struction has been 

the present position of our few remaining species often and well described. The survival o e few remaining 

f predatory birds in the Scottish Highlands may not harri and of the white-tailed ea mainly upon the 

be without interest, and it is in the hope that the protection of those on whose land they nest; and although on 
following remarks may be of some slight service tl re otf extinction, there is some hope of their survival 

to those who have the preservation of our rarer birds at heart mg as their nesting-places car cept secret and undis 

that these lines are penned. Of those which are now practically turbed by collectors. A spirit of toleration toward 
extinct—the osprey, the kite, the harriers, the goshawk—there surviving predatory birds is gradually spreading in th 

is little need to write. Their cause has often been pleaded by lands. Some of our larg proprietors and game-pr 
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arte openly 
protecting eyries 
of the 
eagle and 
peregrine 
con; while 
raven, whose 
ravages among 
sheep stock are 
otten 
exaggerated is 
permitted 
its 
peace 


grossly 


also 
to rear 
brood in 
on these 
tuaries tor 
bird - life 
steady increase 

of the area de- 

voted to red 

deer and the 

large extent ofl 
moorland which 

has been re 

planted during 

the last forty H. B 
years have 
probably assisted towards the survival of many rare birds, 
predatory and otherwise. The knowledge disseminated by 
naturalists among keepers and landowners during recent years 
has at length begun to take effect, and it is now being realised 
that although certain species are undoubtedly destructive to 
game, the good which they do in acting as scavengers on the 
moorland and destroying the weakly birds which are most 
likely to be subject to various diseases, as well as in destroying 
vermin of different kinds, in many cases outweighs the damage 


Sanc- 
wild 


The 


Macpherson 


for which they are responsible. 

Comparatively recently the writer described the habits 
of the golden eagle during the nesting season at considerable 
length, and this bird has been the subject of so much writing 
that it is not necessary to dwell upon its habits. A few remarks, 
may not be out of place. On the whole, I should 
so much 
so that in certain districts shooting tenants have been known 


howeve I 


say that this species is increasing in the Highlands 
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the district where the writer resides the proportion of « 
where only one young bird is reared is unfortunately | 
although the past season has been more favourabk 
this respect. The eyries being mostly at a high altituck 
first egg is probably liable to be spoilt and rendered unf 
by frost, and even when two eaglets are hatched it is too « 
a case of the survival of the fittest, the weakly bird succun 
to exposure during the absence of the parents when the | 
are hunting. During the course of my observations I hav 
glad to find that hares and rabbits, where these were avail 
formed a large proportion of the prey brought to the « 
In no case have I found lambs or red deer calves, as desc1 
by other authors, and I conclude that the latter are onl\ 
when other game is scarce. On one occasion only was | 
witness of the apparent failure of the old birds to obtain 
for the eyrie, and the youngster, furious at their failur 
obviously disgusted by the offerings of grass and heather 
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its mother endeavoured to appease it. Another point 
of interest is that among all the victims brought to the evries 
| have never yet seen the dotterel or the golden plover, both 
ef which nest in the neighbourhood. These species probably 
owe their safety to their marvellous resemblance to their 


which 


surroundings. 

On the authority of different observers the eagle has been 
credited with courage and daring which, if the stories of their 
attacks on people at or near the nest were indeed true, would 
render the bird a most dangerous opponent. If its pluck were 
equal to its size, no man could approach an eyrie with impunity, 
and the pair of old birds could make it very awkward for a 
climber attempting to reach the nest. Personally, I have found 
the eagle an arrant coward, though perhaps less nervous of 
th fall of a focal-plane shutter than many smaller birds. It 

. none of the dash of the peregrine, and sails leisurely away 
to a distance, leaving its eggs or young at the mercy of the 
: uder, while the falcon has stooped so near me that it has 

st swept the hat from my head when engaged in photo- 
phing its young. 

In spite of this fact, the golden eagle will probably main- 

its title to be considered the king of birds, its size and 

‘itv, combined with its magnificent feats of soaring when 

the wing, being its chief claims to the title. It is to the 
it of Highland game-preservers and shooting tenants 
this grand bird is still holding its own, and posterity will 

» them a debt of gratitude in an age when the marvels of 

\-life are at last receiving due appreciation. The buzzard, 
imilar in many respects to the eagle, though smaller in size, 
comparatively harmless bird which is also still fairly 
pientiful in certain districts. As a nesting species it is now 
fund chiefly on the West Coast and in Ross-shire and Suther- 
1d, and, curiously enough, is practically unknown, except on 
ration, in Badenoch, one of the chief strongholds of the 
volden eagle. In the autumn this locality is always visited 
by migrating birds of this species, but I am not aware of a single 
nesting site between the County March and Strathspey. It 
is now becoming gradually recognised that the buzzard seldom 
takes winged game, voles, mice, rats and rabbits being probably 
its staple diet. The sparrow-hawk is. still fairly plentiful, 
and although I personally would never raise a gun to any member 
of the hawk tribe, there can be little blame attached to keepers 
for its destruction. It is far and away the most destructive 
bird of prey in the British Islands, and seems to hold its own 
in spite of persecution, and the growth of young plantations 
affords this species a refuge which will probably lead to its increase 
in the near future. The kestrel and the owls may be classed 
together, since their prey is chiefly mice and such small deer, 
though both will, on certain occasions, take young game. The 
rule observed by all sensible keepers and game-preservers is 
to protect these species on account of the good which they do, 
destroying only the few malefactors which take to evil courses. 
The barn owl is rare in the Highlands, the tawny and long- 
eared so common that, as long as the above rule is observed, 
there can be no fear of their extinction. The same applies to 
the kestrel, and few open-minded keepers will take an opposite 
view. The most beautiful of British falcons, the little merlin, 
so small a bird that it can balance itself on a tuft of heather, 
deserves a few words. Undoubtedly the merlin takes young 
grouse occasionally, but it is far from common, and I would 
plead for its protection. Its principal food consists of small 
birds, and it is not such an inveterate mouse-hunter as the 
kestrel. The approach of the old bird to the nest is often 
heralded by a shrill scream, and on hearing this cry the young 
are immediately on the alert, food left with them by the parents 
being devoured rapidly when the former are old enough to 
tear the prey for themselves. They fight viciously for the 
coveted morsels, both wings being outspread to prevent others 
of the brood from securing them. During the visits of the old 
birds they behave like well trained school-children. There is no 
fighting or squabbling in the presence of their mother, and each 
youngster is fed in turn. 

A few words in conclusion on the peregrine will not be 
out of place. A dashing bird of the highest courage, this species 
is famous as the falcon of falcons, admired by all sportsmen 
lor its qualities of endurance, pluck and speed. Peregrines 
are all too few in the Highlands, and it is to be hoped that those 
Who seek to destroy them will remember that it is not easy 
to re-establish a species which has once become extinct. As 
a book has just been published on their habits and _life- 
history, it is not for me to discuss their ways in this article, 
of which the chief object has been to indicate the present 
position of our Highland birds of prey. Fortunately, this 
laicon does not care for carrion, so is seldom trapped except 
at ‘ie eyrie. Let those who can admire the qualities which 
aii men respected most in the knights of olden time protect 
anc spare the peregrine, and their reward will be in the gratitude 
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of all bird-lovers and ornithologists of the future. Could 
our ancestors revisit the scenes in which they hunted of old, 
they would find our woods strangely desolate: they would 
miss the cries and forms of many birds and animals which they 
ofttimes met on their excursions and in their sport. No longer 
would they see the kite and the osprey, the marten-cat and the 
wild cat ; they would wander in vain where the erne, sung of 
by minstrels in days gone by, sheltered her brood ; they would 
perchance ask what we, their successors, had done with the 
heritage of wild-life which they had bequeathed to us. Though 
a game-preserver and a lover of all our wild sports, I would 
close this short article with an earnest appeal to all who love 
our native woods and moors to join in the protection of our 
rarer birds of prey, lest they, too, vanish from our midst 
with others which are not predatorily inclined, and leave 
us in a desolate land where life is scarce, and where man 
may have leisure to consider, too late, the havoc which he 
has wrought among the fairest and most graceful of God’s 
creatures. H. B. M. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


FUCHSIAS FOR THE OUTDOOR GARDEN. 

T is a rather curious fact that although wonderful progress 
has of late years been made in the improvement of certain 
kinds of plants, others have been almost untouched by the 
hybridist, and remain much as they were in the days of ow 
forefathers. Into this latter category must come the hardy 

Fuchsias, plants, it is true, that are scarcely suitable for bleak, 
exposed gardens or where the soil is naturally cold and wet, but 
which are, nevertheless, much hardier than many would have 
us believe. <A few new hybrids have been raised, but of the genuine 
ness of their claim to hardiness little is really known That the 
older kinds of proved hardiness are of considerable value in the 
autumn garden no one who has seen them really well cultivated 
will deny. On the South Coast, and in some parts of the Isle of 
Wight, one occasionally finds them attaining a height of ten feet 
or even more, and at Bosahan in Cornwall there is a hedge of 
huge dimensions which can only be kept within bounds by a sever 
annual pruning. In other less favoured localities, however, the 
plants frequently get killed down almost, if not quite, to the ground 
level during the winter months, and here one naturally has to rely 
upon new wood to furnish the flowers, cutting away each spring 
what has been destroyed. Even so, the plants are particu- 
larly graceful and pleasing, and withstand boisterous winds much 
better than many shrubs and herbaccous plants, the slender yet 
tough stems offering but little resistance. Rain, too, does not 
injure the flowers, owing to their pendulous character, hence one 
would like to see them more extensively cultivated than they are 
at present. 

It is essential for their well-being that the soil in which these 
Fuchsias are planted be well drained, as stagnant moisture about 
their roots during winter is more fatal than frosts. In this respect 
one might well take a lesson from cottage gardens, where these 
Fuchsias often thrive so well. Here one usually finds them tucked 
in close against the cottage wails, where the drainage is good and 
where the brickwork assists in absorbing superfluous water, and 
also provides some shelter above ground. But this thorough 
drainage must not be taken to mean that they will suffer drought 
in summer with impunity. If this occurs the minute insect 
known to gardeners as red spider will wreak havoc among 
the foliage, and bare stems will quickly result. Good medium 
loam, enriched each spring with a top-dressing of short, 
decayed manure, is as good a rooting medium as one can have, 
and this should be provided wherever possible. There is one other 
little point that must not be lost sight of in cultivating hardy 
Fuchsias. Old-established plants suffer far less from frost and 
cold weather generally than younger, newly planted specimens, 
hence the moral is that it is wise to leave them alone when 
they are doing well and not attempt to divide them, however 
sorely one may be tempted to do so. Spring is undoubtedly the 
best season for planting, and as most nurserymen supply them in 
pots, they ought not to suffer very much in the moving. It is, 
however, well to stipulate that dormant plants be supplied. During 
the winter months in all but the most favoured localities the 
cormus of the plants must be protected with stale coal-ashes, 
heather or dried bracken, and this is particularly necessary with 
those that were planted in the previous spring. 

There are not a great many kinds to select from. The hardiest 
of all is F. Riccartonii, which makes a good and neat shrub 
with crimson and purple flowers. F. macrostemma gracilis, also 
with crimson and purple flowers, is excellent. F. m. coccinea 
is rather later flowering, the tubes and sepals of the flowers 
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being long and scarlet crimson in colour. F. m. globosa is dwarf 
and free-flowering, but the blosscms are rather dull in colour and 
for that reason do not find favour with many. A hybrid that has 
proved hardy in many gardens in the Southern Counties is named 
Mme. Corneillson. It has comparatively large flowers, the scarlet 
sepals being delicately tinted on the underside with pink. The 
corolla is white, veined with pink, hence the flower is quite distinct 
from any other variety of proved hardiness. There are some other 
hybrids which may have withstood the winters in some gardens, 
and it would be interesting if those readers who have tried them 
would record their experiences for the benefit of others, stating 
the locality and kind of soil. 


THE EARLY-FLOWERING COSMOS. 
DURING the late summer and autumn months few annual 
plants provide us with such a wealth of flowers for cutting 
as the early-flowering Cosmos. Forming as they do _ bushy, 
symmetrical plants from three feet to four feet high, each stem of 
which is daintily clothed with finely divided, bright green leaves, 
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they are of decorative value in the garden even before the flowers 
open. In the old-fashioned Cosmos bipinnatus, which is grown 
so extensively in Australia, flowers seldom appeared until October 
with the result that frost destroyed them almost immediately 
From the early-flowering race, first introduced about five years 
ago, this undesirable trait has been eliminated, and the blossoms 
commence to open early in July and continue until frost calls a 
halt. In shape the blossoms resemble a much refined single Dahlia 
but the stems are more slender, though quite tough and w 
like, thus imparting to the flowers an air of gracefulness tha: js 
sadly lacking even in the best of the single Dahlias. So far tl 
distinct varieties have been put into commerce, namely, W 
Queen, Rose Queen and Crimson King, the first two being accurat 
described by their names. Crimson King, however, can scar 
be regarded as of that colour, very deep rose pink more accura 
conveying to one the hue of its blossoms. But they are all g 
and easy to cultivate, a packet of seed sown in a warm fram 
greenhouse in early spring giving an abundance of plants for 
outdoor garden by early June. H. 


ECONOMY AND TASTE IN COTTAGE BUILDINC. 


SOME LEADING OPINIONS. 


N last week’s issue our readers may remember that we 
raised a particular point about building cottages. It 
was that although those of varying shades of politics 

must differ as to the means by which cottages are to be 
built, we are all agreed on two points: First, that there 
is a need for them; and, secondly, that in building, attention 
should be paid to appropriateness and simple beauty, as well 
as to economy. From the selection of letters published below 
it will be seen that this opinion is backed up by those best 
qualified to speak. 


By Eart Curzon or KEeDLESTON 

I quite agree with you about rural cottages. One of the glories of the 
English country is the English village, and the main glory of the English village 
is the picturesque and smiling cottage in which the English peasant and his 
forefathers have been wont to dwell It would be a national tragedy if, in the 
building or rebuilding of labourers’ cottages that is likely to follow any systemati 
attempt made by the Legislature to improve the conditions of agricultural 
life, these old buildings were to be replaced by a new type of standardised 
cottage, dumped down either singly or—still worse—in rows like a lot of band- 
boxes or canisters, or dog kennels, or whatever may be the parallel suggested by 
the precise degree of monotony and monstrosity presented in their construction. 
It is doubtful whether the labourer would be more comfortable—he certainly 
would not be happier—and a cruel injury would be done to the beauty of the 
country-side. The best way to prevent such a catastrophe seems to me to lie 
in the preparation of plans, sketches and models of cottages of different materials 
and styles, suitable to differences of locality, climate and surroundings, which 
could be erected at moderate prices. Such a work, abundantly illustrated 
and accompanied by careful estimates, might be an invaluable guide to landed 
proprietors, building societies, syndicates, county or district councils and even 
to Government departments in the near future. Why do you not undertake it ? 


By Mr. W. Joynson Hicks, M.P 

The leading article in last week's issue of Country Lire deals with a problem 
which has been too much neglected both by politicians and by agriculturists. 
It is perfectly true that both parties are agreed as to the necessity for a vast 
increase in the number of cottages throughout the rural districts of England. 
I know well that in a paper devoted to rural pursuits politics have no place, 
and whatever means either party may adopt for securing the regeneration 
of the country-side, it is common ground that somewhere about one hundred 
thousand cottages would have to be built. I think I am right in saying that 
nearly half that number have been built within the last few years in Ireland 
under the provisions of the Labourers’ Cottages Act. A cottage in the shape 
of a mere aggregation of small rooms covered with a roof is, however, by no 
means the ultimate end in view. I am not one of those who seek to put art 
before necessity, but at the same time I am convinced that the erection of mere 
box cottages would be such an eyesore to our country as to be detrimental 
to it from a financial standpoint, and that, though a decently designed cottage 
of an artistic or rural appearance may cost twenty pounds more than a mere 
box, in the long run it would pay either the landowner or the local authority 
to spend this extra sum. Writing as one who is not merely a politician, but 
has had a great deal to do with the management of estates and the 
provision of cottages, I can personally testify to the pride which the 
labourer takes in the maintenance of a decent cottage, and the horror 
with which he would view such a monstrosity as that recently erected by 
Emmanuel College at Upminster. There is, however, something more important 
to a cottage than even artistic development, and that is the provision of adequate 
land surrounding it for a garden, or, still better, for a small holding. If the rural 
labourer is to be raised from his present position of dependence into anything 
approaching the independent character of his colleague in the towns, it will have 
to be by a gradual rise culminating in the possession of some land of his own, 
and here is another vital objection against cottages of the type of which I com- 
plain built all in a row, that it is impossible to surround them with adequate 
ground. Of course, cottages built in pairs are more economical both in building 
and in subsequent warmth than detached cottages, and it is quite possible to so 
build them as to provide adequate ground for each one of the pair; but it is 
naturally impossible to carry this principle out in regard to cottages built in a 
row. If Country Lire can continue the crusade, first in favour of, I will not say 





artistic cottages, but cottages of a decent appearance as opposed to thos« 
box type, and, secondly, in favour of adequate land being allotted to ea 
cottage, irrespective altogether of the political or party aspect of the qui 
it will do an infinity of good not merely to the labourer, but to the whole 
countryside 
By tHe DuKE oF NEWCASTLE 

I am much obliged for your letter, and need not say that I most h« 
concur with the opinions expressed in your leading article on country cot 
I am frequently horrified when motoring through beautiful country to s 
hideous type of cottages which are everywhere being erected. It is en 
unnecessary, because I know that cottages which are, at any rate, inoff 
can be erected at a very trifling increase of cost. 


By Viscount ELIBANK. 

In reply to your letter, I quite agree with you that more cottages 
to be built for the labouring classes in various parts of the United Kingdor 
Ireland ; but with regard to the style of architecture, I would leave t! 
the owner of the property. All people do not think alike, and doubtless s 
would not put up cottages that in their opinion would be an eyesore o1 
estate, or cottages which would tumble down the following year, which, I 
it, is what you are afraid of. The Government may insist on better accor 
dation, but the style of the cottage should be left to the owner of the proj 
who has to erect them 

By Lorp METHUEN. 

I am sure anyone who has any kind of taste must agree with the cont: 
of your article. The great difficulty is the cost. Of course, this vari 
different parts of England, but most certainly I cannot build cottages at 
price named—for this reason, I have, out of some forty cottages, built four that 
do me no credit from an artistic point of view. But it was Hobson’s choice d 
I fear there are others like myself ready enough to build artistic cottages iif t 
purses were more full. 

By Mr. W. Watson RutHerrorp, M.P. 

I am in receipt of your letter kindly sending me an enclosure from Country 
Lire showing what Emmanuel College destroyed and what they built. It is 
certainly a most shocking example, and I have long been of opinion myself that 
labourers’ cottages ought to be built with the greatest possible care with rega! 
to artistic and sanitary effect. It is very nearly as cheap to build a well-designed 
house as to build one which would be an eyesore to the district, and it certainly 
is not necessary to build a labourer’s cottage of materials or in the style to last 
four or five hundred years. Simplicity, after all, is one of the most beautiful 
attributes of any building, and in my opinion the requirements of most local 
authorities with regard to the structure of buildings are oppressive and, in many 
cases, positively absurd. One of the greatest difficulties, of course, in building 
any number of houses in rural districts must inevitably be the drainage. O! 
course, I am aware that Country Lire takes no part in politics, but I cannot help 
adding that, in my opinion, the best results can only be obtained by giving all 
possible facilities to the agricultural labourer to become eventually the owne? 
his own freehold. Experience goes to show that the man who owns his own hous 
will spend his time and often some of his money in decorating and improving 
his house, if only it belongs to himself, and there is a pride in possession \ 
might be made great use of as an incentive. The subject is an excee lv 
difficult one, and, in my opinion, it ought to be grappled with on a plane « lv 
irrespective of politics. 

By Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp, M.P 

I am thoroughly in agreement with you that it would be nothin 
of a national disaster if we began building cottages that are ugly, shod 
uneconomically cheap. If the wages of agricultural labourers will not b: ¢ 
payment of an economic rent the wages ought to be raised. 


By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 

Sir Henry Craik entirely agrees that in the building of cottages econo! i 
and ought to be combined with good taste. The latter is too frequently 
and Sir Henry Craik regrets that so conspicuous an instance of failure 
any regard to the dictates of taste should be furnished by the autho 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. It is probably another instance of a 
body being guilty of acts of which its members would individually ha‘ 
ashamed. Such bodies corporate frequently in their joint action show t 
common intelligence 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“AN ATROCIOUS VANDALISM.” 


To tHE Eprror or “ Country Lirt 


an 


A 


to adorn, not disfigure, the countryside, and 


I have seen with great interest your leader 
design of rural cottages, and the striking 


1el College, Cambridge. I quite agree with 
that it is a matter of the greatest import- 
to secure that the new cottages, admitted 
ll parties to be necessary, should be built so 


sing the question you do a national service 
. practical suggestion, might not the Board 
.griculture be asked to reconsider their 
it set of drawings in conjunction with the 
tute of British Architects ? With such help 
ht to be possible to compile a series of 
wtory designs suitable to the different 
ials of construction in use in different 
f the country and within the rigid limita- 
»f cost imposed by the economic necessities 
ecase. The excellent series of designs con 
din the “‘ Country Life Book of Cottages ” 
i no doubt provide many suggestions as to 
iv in which this result might be achieved 
Board of Agriculture should circulate to 
,uthorities an official memorandum full of 
ilternative illustrations.—Les Lie Scorr. 


fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Luirr.”’] 
I have just read a letter in your paper 


THE EMMANUEL 


. Mr. Halls on the subject of the cottage destroyed by Emmanuel College and 
vulgar, unsightly building they have erected, in spite of the fact that several 
lemen in the neighbourhood would have gladly bought and repaired the old 
age and so kept this lovely little hamlet from the “‘ hands of the jerry-builder 
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COLLEGE ATROCITY IN THEIR OWN FIRST COURT. 


’ 


and vulgarian.” I live on a hill near Upminster Common, trom which a lovely 
view is obtained = but now thereis a blot on the landscape which will descend 
to posterity as an example of the taste of Emmanuel College How would 
Emmanuel like such a building close to the College? And my house dates 
back to 1472 An Otp ETONIAN. 
Our artist has tried to show the effect 
imagined by our correspondent.—Ep 


OLD AND NEW COTTAGES 
[To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Every lover ot our country-side owes an 
inextinguishable debt of gratitude to Country 
Lire for all it has done and is doing, on the 
one hand to encourage the preservation of old 
monuments and buildings and, on the other, by 
instigation and example to urge the building 
of homes for our poor which shall not be only 
fitting and decent, but also pleasing to the eye 
and in harmony with their surroundings. How 
much remains to be done in both directions ‘ 
can, perhaps, be only fully realised by those 
who daily see the terrible eye-sores which are 
gradually replacing beautiful old buildings 
which have been condemned—and rightly 
condemned—by the sanitary authorities as 
unfit for human habitation. But need thes 
insanitary conditions necessitate wholesal 
destruction ? Where, as in Warwickshire, 
most of the old cottages are built of stone 

walls of stout masonry which have stood 
for hundreds of years—would it not be 
possible, by converting, restoring and adding, 
to make them into decent dwellings at no 
more, if as much cost, as is involved by 
pulling them down and putting up hideous 
buildings of glaring red brick and slate? It 
is a thousand pities that some authority 
cannot intervene to save the beauty of our 


country villages, which are surely as much 


part of our national inheritance as any old 
bridge or larger monument of the past Phe 
public wax righteously indignant when ther 
is any question of pulling down or rebuilding 
in Stratford-on-Avon ; surely it may teel that 


intervention is more than equally necessary 
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when other ancient buildings in Shakespeare’ 
country are threatened with destruction It 
is hard to understand why cottages in Broadway 
and Chipping Campden should be jealously 
preserved while those of equal beauty in 
many a neighbouring hamlet should be sacri 
ficed Upper Quinton, Gloucestershire, beauti 
fully situated on the lower slopes of Meon Hill, 
about five miles from Stratford-on-Avon, is 
built round a large, irregular square of green 
A fairer spot it would be hard to find, nor, 
with some paintul exceptions, more beautiful 
buildings; but most of the wonderful old 
cottages are condemned, and, when they go 
will most probably be replaced by the sort 
of house which already is to be found there, 
in ghastly contrast to its ancient neighbours 
It is a fact that the building of cottages is by 
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no means a remunerative investment Many a _ heavily-burdened land- 
owner might well plead that his purse would not allow him to 
consider wsthetics, and this is even more true ot the case of the small 


owner of village house property; but the latter might be persuaded not 
to destroy the old cottages if he could be shown that they could be rendered 
habitable at no more cost than would be involved 
by pulling down and_ rebuilding The subject 
bristles with many difficulties That a man should 
lo what he likes with his own may be bad morality, but 
the sentiment is deeply rooted in human nature At 
the same time, human nature is also liable’ to be 
influenced by public opinion, and therefore if Country 
Lire and others will continue to rouse public opinion 
n this matter, something will have been done in the 
right direction We have a great deal too much of 
onversion of labourers’ dwellings into week-end cottages 
le luxe, and on every hand I am assured that this is 
more costly than building new ones. Broadway is becom 
ing spoilt and self-conscious by such work We want 
the labourers’ cottages restored for the labourer, simply 
ind without affectation, and if those who understand the 
matter would publish some practical hints—possibly in 
pamphlet form for distribution—something, at any rate 
will have been attempted towards the preservation of the 
beautiful relics of the past which are being daily con- 
lemned to destruction M. L. STANTON 

[We have strong sympathy with our correspondent’s 
plea that insanitary cottages should be repaired and 
refitted rather than replaced by new ones It is true 
that the remodelling necessary to convert two littk 
ottages into one of adequate size, or the repairs to roof 
ind floors which will ensure a dry and wholesome house, 
can nearly always be done at far less cost than is involved 
by rebuilding. Many examples of such repairs have been 
illustrated in Country Lire with details of cosi, but it is 
difficult to say in a pamphlet how it can be done, because 
each case has to be considered on its merits 
There are scores of young architects who are accus- 
tomed to such work, and we are always ready to give names to our 
correspondents.—Ep 


EUTHANASIA FOR CATS 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 

Sir,—The following information may be of use to readers of your paper who are 
living quite in the country or in towns where there are no means of putting cats 
who are ailing, starving or simply dying of old age painlessly to death. It may 
not be generally known what a good work the Animal Rescue League, 397, City 
Road, E.C., does. At the rate ot two thousand per month, maimed, diseased and 
starving cats are sent to the “ happy hunting grounds” by means of the lethal 
chamber For the sum of five shillings the secretary will send an air-tight box 
in which the cat can be placed with fourpennyworth of prepared chloroform 
Any chemist will supply it according to the strength required. For two shillings 
and sixpence a bag for the same purpose is supplied. A friend of mine here 
(Jersey), who is a lover of cats and all dumb animals, has invested in one of these 
boxes, and has “ put to sleep ” hundreds of stray cats and kittens. It is a quick 
ind perfectly painless death. It should be borne in mind that kittens have great 
vitality, and require more chloroform than full-grown cats.—G. WELBURN 


\ THREATENED WINDMILL 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Information has just reached me that the fine and well known old windmill 
of Blakeney, on the North Coast of Norfolk, is in danger of speedy and entire 
dismantling. It belonged to the late Lord Calthorpe, and the farmer who 
bought it states that it does not pay, nor can he let it. It is now in perfect 
order, and has had about {£400 spent on it during the last twenty years. It is 
now proposed to remove all the sails and machinery and to transform it into a 
residential house. This particular windmill has been the joy of numberless 
tists for many a long year, and a delight to every lover of the picturesque, 
for, in connection with the splendid church, it dominates the landscape for many 
1 mile throughout the district. I hear that the fine windmill of Cley has lately 
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been rescued from a like threatened fate, and I believe that the one at Blak ; 
could be rented for a sum of from {12 to {15. Many striking old mills hav: . 
appeared to my own knowledge in Norfolk during the last few years, as at Wivet ; 


Stiffkey, Salthouse and Wells, together with the “ post ”’ mills of Langham 
Weybourne. Blakeney and Cley are, I believe, the only two left in this part 


THE OLD WINDMILL OF BLAKENEY. 





East Anglia. My long-standing affection tor the coast-line of Norfolk, and 
possession of a charming water-colour drawing of Blakeney Windmill by 
rising young artist, Mr. Frank Beresford, are my excuses for invoking the pow 
assistance of Country Lire in the preservation of this striking surviva 
enclose you a small photograph of the mill in question, but it fails to depict 
charming effect that it has, from its lofty position, on the whole of the lands« 
—J. Cuartes Cox. 

EXTERMINATION OF BRACKEN 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire”) 

Sir,—Curiously enough, while enquiries regarding the destruction of bra 
were appearing in your pages, correspondence on the same subject was b 
carried on in the Scotsman. This has elicited two modes of exterminating brack 
other than that described in Country Lirs, and I send asummary of the writers’ 
remarks in the hope that they may prove of some value to proprietors troubled 
with this “ veritable nuisance.”” The first method of extermination is the simpl: 
one of taking hold of the plant in both hands, and pulling straight and steadil) 
upwards until it is plucked out of the soil. Roots and all come clean away 
so easily that an area of ground can be cleared with much greater rapidity than 
when the digging method is employed, and the writer states that he has se¢ 
considerable areas thoroughly cleared of bracken by this means. The second 
method—described by its advocate as the most effectual—consists in draggin ¢ 
a chain across the ground when the young shoots have appeared and before they 
have unfolded. At this stage they are quite tender and snap across read 


Such treatment is said to secure complete eradication almost assuredly alter 
two seasons. Of course, the chain method could be used only on ground cleat 


of tree stumps, rocks and large stones, but, given proper conditions, it appears 
to be the most scientific, for there is great danger that the pulling or digging up 
of the more mature plants may scatter a new infection of spores upon the ground 
A word may be added as to the spread of bracken. In several Scottish districts 
it appears to be making considerable headway, reducing the value of pasturag 
It is difficult to account tor this increase, but the suggestion has been made that 
it is in part due to the indiscriminate burning of heather, 
the ashes of which, upon the scorched ground, make an 
excellent bed for the propagation of fern spores, carried 
thither by the wind or on the wool of grazing sheep. It 
is also stated that where sheep have been replaced 
herds of cattle, the tender shoots are trampled i 
destroyed and the bracken gradually disappears.—]J Ames 
Ritcure, Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh 


A REGULAR ATTENDANT AT THE ME! 

[To tHe Epriror or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—I am sending a photograph of a fox which 
meets of the Belvoir and Quorn. When at the nu 
generally takes up his position on the bonnet of t 
as shown in the picture. His yawn suggests 
hunting bores him, but it is interesting as revealii 
enormous gape of a fox’s jaw.—B. 

BOAT AND FIRE DRILL. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Perhaps your readers will be interested 
account of the careful preparations which are m 
the ships of many companies to cope with such a d 
as that of the ill-fated Volturno. About five o’cl 
afternoon, on the R.M.S.P. Arcadian, as we were ly 
Sundal, in Maurangerfjord, I was in the dark 
provided for passengers, and suddenly heard a trem 
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as if the whole ship’s company were beating on tin baths It was the 


jarm. I rushed out of the dark-room and saw the men line up on the 
fire aie . " 
nade deck, then marc h up on to the boat deck and take their places. Within 
promené , 

ites the railings had been removed, the davits swung out, and two 


st 
ise, 


; four mint 

$ oats were in the water; then boat atter boat was swung out with extreme 
pats ” 

4 lerity Everything was done with naval precision and speed, as, indeed, 

? cele " . : : 

- ine would expect on a ship flying the flag of the Royal Naval Reserve, whose 


aptain is also a captain in the Royal Naval Reserve, and manned by an English 
: w, of whom a large proportion are Naval Reservists. The immense difficulty 
crew, _— 


f safely launching boats when there is a heavy sea, which was responsible 


for the heavy loss of life on the Volturno, will be seen from the second photograph, 


taken from the starboard launch gangway, which shows two of the boats in 


+he water and one on the davits forty feet above them To lower a boat trom 
more than the height of a house when the ship is rolling heavily is a feat requiring 


itest skill; and it says much for the efficiency of the officers and crew 
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a the Carmania that they were able to lower a boat and get her back 
on to the boat deck of the huge 19,000-ton liner in a big sea, after the loss of 
ll the oars but three, and for the bravery of the first officer, Mr. Gardner, and 
his boat’s crew that they made the attempt in the face of such odds; while 
the smartness and bravery of the German sailors, who kept two of the Grosser 
Kurfurst’s boats out all night in the gale picking up stragglers, are equally 
memorable, I should add that the first photograph was taken of boat drill 
off the West Coast of Africa.—W. H. 


A TREE-CLIMBING FOX. 


(To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’} 


Sik,—-In last week’s Country Lire the tree-climbing capac ity of foxes is referred 
to | 1e of your correspondents. I have not yet seen recorded a more remark- 
abl at of climbing by a fox than that which I witnessed a few weeks ago. 
I valking through a covert with two dogs when I caught sight of a dog fox 
m 


along the bough of an oak tree about thirty feet from the ground. He 
apy d quite at home in the branches, and, moving along to the end of the bough 
hed down among the leaves. As the tree was perfectly straight and had 
ches for a considerable height from the ground, I was at a loss to know 
got up there and also how he was going to descend. The latter problem 
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was solved on the approach of some cottagers, whom I called to see the unusual 
sight. As soon as the fox saw them coming he moved swiftly down the branches 
and, without hesitancy, leaped to the ground and disappeared in the undet 
growth. I afterwards measured the distance from the ground to the first bough 
und found that it was exactly eighteen feet To reach the bough the fox could 
not have made use of more than three twigs, which were ot the slenderest descrip 
tion The girth of the tree was five feet two inches at a height of six feet, the 
trunk was straight and the tree was standing by itself As I did not see the first 
part of the climb, I am unable to say how the feat was accomplished. I car 
only surmise that Reynard, surprised by the dogs, was chased, and in his pa 
went up the tree at one rush, much as a cat would This took place in the pari 
of Bradfield near Reading.—W. T. Stevens 


‘SNIPE DRUMMING.” 
To tue Epiror or * Country Lirt 
S1r,—An interesting article in a back number of Country Lire has been brought 
to my notice on * Snipe Drumming.” I think that perhaps the following observa- 
tion may possibly interest some of your readers in view of your previous remarks 
on tbe subject : While fishing in June or July last at Ringwood, I was just sitting 
down to lunch at the edge of the river, with my back up against an old boat 
moored to the bank, when I heard a faint drumming behind m« rhe fields 
ill round were long grass, ready to cut, so that I was practically hidden from 
view ot a bird coming up behind m« The drumming grew louder and louder 
until it seemed to be over my head, when on looking round, I saw that a snips 
was sitting on a notice board just behind me, some nine feet high, and so close 
that I could easily have touched it with my rod. But what surprised and 
interested me was that the bird, which was sitting on the top of the notice board 
and outlined most plainly against the sky, was continuing to drum while on the 
post. And what struck me most of all was the fact that the bird’s throat con- 


tinued to move, as if the sounds were emitted from the vocal cords This looks 
as if the drumming does not altogether, at any rate, come from the tail feathers, 
as suggested by some Duptey S. A. Cossy 


THE DEPREDATIONS OF THE GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULI 
To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a great biack-backed gull taken in the Outer 
Hebrides. In this district the birds are much persecuted because of the harm 
that they are supposed to do, not only by robbing other birds’ nests, but because 
they are said to destroy young lambs. In evidence of this, one keeper told me 
that he had shot a gull that was carrying the kidneys of a freshly killed lamb, 
but when pressed he owned that he had never seen a gull attack a living animal 
According to the writers of the report of the survey of Clare Island (Proceedings 
Royal Irish Academy) Larus marinus is poisoned on the Mullet because “ it 
is said to attack young lambs ”’ (the italics are mine), and my friend, Miss Sargent, 
tells me that it is persecuted for the same reason along the Kenmare estuary, 
so that the belief in its depredations is widespread. I have, however, never 
met anyone who has actually seen this gull attack a living lamb (of course, like 
many of this family, it will devour carrion), and am inclined to think that it 
often pays the penalty of sins committed by the hooded crow, raven or fox 





THE MUCH PERSECUTED “COB.” 


Except for the heron, the “* cob 


wild birds and as, with the exception of certain districts in the West of Ireland 


is the largest and most stately of our commoner 


it is becoming scarcer in this country it seems a pity that it should be unduly 
persecuted.—Maup D. HAviLanp. 
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ROUNDING HOUNDS’ EARS 
To tue Eptror or “ Country Luirt 


Sir,—T ubject of docking horses has been a stock one for long, and a great 
many people have expressed opinions upon it, temperate and otherwis« What 
effect this has had in working the change in the fashion which has certainly 
taken place I cannot say; possibly small, as fashions change from time to time 
with little apparent reason. I have for long hoped that the fashion for rounding 
the ears of hounds might change, as it did in the similar case of the coach-horses 
of long ago; but a little discussion of the subject might help, and such a hop« 
must be my excuse for this letter In dis« ussing the case of the docked horse, 
some ingenious people did find what 
they considered practical reasons for 
the fashion Among them, if I re 
member rightly, someone stated that 
it strengthened the back,"’ but in the 
case of the hounds I think it would 
trouble the inventive power of even 
this individual to give a seemingly 
reasonable excuse 1c only colourable 
excuse I have ever heard made—and 
I think this is quite a common one—is 
that it prevents the ears being torn by 
thorns in covert This, however, is a 
complete fallacy, as, if anything, the 
rather thickened edge left after round 
ing is much more apt to get scratched 
than the soft and pliant, natural ear 
I think any M.F.H. who does not 
round und there are a considerabk 
number, though generally Masters of 
what might be called unfashionable 
packs—will bear out this statement 
Among the Midland packs I believe I 
am right in saying that Mr. Fernie’s 
ire unrounded—they were a few years 
go, at least and few countries could 
be found where there was more oppor 
tunity for torn ears, what with their 
blackthorn coverts and fences Ot 
ourse, there is a humanitarian side 
to the matter; but I must admit to 
feeling rather shy of dealing with this 
side of a sporting question, but my 
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The agony of death sufficiently accounts for the change observed in the above 

instance. The rapid transformation is brought about by the play of the 

chromatophores, pigment cells which contract and expand, and rise and sink ir 

the skin. Black and yellow pigments combine to form the normal greenic 

colour of the pike; when the black pigment sinks into the deeper layers ; 

the skin the fish appears yellow.—Ep.] 

WASPS EATEN BY CAGE BIRDS 
To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lirt 

Sir, i propos of the caged blackbird dying from eating a wasp, I 
mention that a fred cardi; 
mine managed to devour 


i 
many during September, 
them into “ smithereens” 
powerfil bill before 
them, and a _ Jamaica 
bird (Mimus orpheus) has als 
lowed several, kroc king the life 
them before doing so But 
much more unnatural perfor: 
that of a dachshund belongi 
brother, which, curling her 
away from her teeth, snaps 
maims them, and thén, givir 
a curious whine, attracts her 


attention to the wasp she has d: 
on the ground for him to 
finishing touch to its execut 
Hupert J. ASTLeyY 


THE NEGLECTED TOADFI 
To THe Epitor or “ Country | 
Sir,—A bank thrown up a 
hedge last spring, sixteen yar 
and one yard high, set with 
clumps of yellow toadflax about 
feet apart, with big blue p 
falling down between, is just 

ing wonderful results, and 1 
wonder why do we not all ¢ 
flax in our gardens? Is it 
needs wide spaces to show it « 


own point of view 1S an artistic ome A BEAUTIFUI HOUND SPOILED BY ROUNDING. its beauty, or is it because the 


more than anything else, and on this 
side I cannot conceive any reason 
being given in favour of the mutilation 
Certainly one gets accustomed to almost 
any fashion, and in this particular one 
I should not wonder if a considerable 
proportion of those who ride to hounds 
are so accustomed to the ear as usually 
seen in the field, that they are quite 
unaware that it is artificial, or what a 
much more beautiful thing a hound’s 
head is as Nature intended it Most 
Masters would be somewhat shocked 
if they succeeded to a pack of docked 
foxhounds ; but a real colourable rea 
son could be given for such a mutila 
tion, in the fact that it was to sav 
the end of their sterns from bleeding 
as they invariably do when drawing 
thick covert Among show dogs, 
within my recollection, cutting ears 
has been discontinued, and I hope I 
may live to see the reformation extend 
to the foxhound, one of the most 
beautiful of all dogs, and one which in 
other respects has escaped most of 
the vagaries of fashion that have 
ruined many other breeds.—G. Den- 
HOLM ARMOUR 


IN-BREEDING AMONG GROUSE 
[To tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
Sir,—May I inform Hill Man” that 
I have been a breeder of poultry and 
pigeons for over half a century, and 
carried on in-breeding to the tenth 
generation, but have not found in- 
breeding affect the number of cocks or 


hens bred.—G. R 


CHANGE OF COLOUR IN FISH 
[To Tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” A VERY ORDINARY HOUND 
Sir,—I wonder if you could give me any 
information about a strange transformation that I have seen take place in 
pike. When taken and killed, a pike will occasionally change from its 
ordinary colour into a kind of dirty, transparent yellow, and after about 
ten minutes return to its former colour again I have asked a certain old 
boatman who is a local authority on fish, who said that although he had often 
observed this, he had never discovered a reason for it Perhaps you will be 
able to enlighten me R. G. DEVEREUX. 

[Most fishes are endowed with the power of changing colour by reflex action 
under various stimulations, and some even rival the chameleon in this respect. 


looks upon Linaria vulgar 
weed? Yet even a weed tl} 

offers blossom all through the 

and late autumn is worthy 
sideration, and deserves 

some place assigned it 

may flourish to its heart's 

and if it cannot be allows 
grow beside the old red be 
mot in the herbaceous border 
apart in the wild garden it will s! 
out like lighted candles against 
darkness of the hedge behind. See 
from a distance, when growing on 
height, what with its spiked leave 
and pointed spurs, there is no plant 
quite so suggestive of delicate arch 
tectural spires. In combination wit! 
blue lobelia and red geranium it is fat 
more effective than the convention 


} 


calceolaria, and if it is found to spread 
too rapidly, well! surely it 1 
always be pulled up and given away 


or burned Anvhow, its introdue- 
tion to the garden is an experiment 
worth trying. The beautiful fol 
provides a pleasing background 
other flowers earlier in the year 
then, when it has already 

more than many a more not 
plant to help the year along 
offers profusely two or three mo 

of unusual and attractive 

There is no other wild flower w 
can exactly be compared t 
erect herbaceous plant, wit 
numerous grass-like leaves of gla 
hue and its dense clusters 
pale yellow and deep orange blo 
The flowers resemble those 


antirrhinum, except that the 
| 


WITH UNROUNDED EARS. is spurred at the base, and 
in the matter ot ‘ opening 
shutting its mouth” the snapdragon has the advantage In fact 
only serious objection that has ever been raised to this lovely and 
glected plant was that of a gardener’s little girl, aged four, who de1 
much amusement from pinching the snapdragon flowers between het 
and thumb and watching the palate open, as if in imitation of the fab 
monster from which it derives its name. ‘ Don’t you like toadflax ?” 
a lady who found the child ruthlessly ““ weeding” them away from the 
side. ‘No; I don’t,” was the unhesitating reply. ‘“‘ They won't oper 
shut their mouths properly.”"—Vio_et O'Connor. 








